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Passages in advance from forthcoming 
Publications. 


THE DEAD SEA EXPEDITION. 

Messrs. Caney & Hart announce for imme- 
diate publication (at the low price of one dol- 
lar),a “Narrative of the Late Expedition to 
the Dead Sea, from a Diary, by One of the 
Party; Edited by Edward P ontague (at- 
tached to the U. S. Expedition Ship Supply) ; 
with Incidents and Adventures from the time 
of Sailing in November, 1847, till the Return 
of the same in December, 1848: accompanied 
bya Map of the Holy Land, handsomely co- 
lored, 1 vol. post 8vo. pp. 254.” 

Of this work, which is not to be confounded 
with the report of Lieut. Lynch, we present 
as a matter of interesting literary news the 
following extracts, in advance of publication, 
reserving all comment for a future occasion :— 

April 24th, 1848. Monday. This morning 
our boats are manned, one under the charge of 
our commander, the other under command of 
one of the officers ; we prosecute our plan for 
sounding the sea. Our boat takes a south- 
easterly course, and lands on the peninsula, 
from whence we take a westerly course. Af- 
ler getting nearly across, we hauled her up to 
the northward until abreast of the camp. The 
second boat takes a more northerly course, and 
arrives at the camp by sundown. 

The soundi y reach to one hundred 
7 eighty fathoms, or ten hundred and eighty 
cet. The bottom of the sea is soft and slimy, 
or muddy, containing crystals of pure salt; at 





one time the bottom seemed to be entirely co- ng 


vered with crystals. ‘Thus far our success is 
ith to the mark.” We have observed many 
litle springs which ran into the Dead Sea; 
and there are also some streams of importance 
besides the Jordan and the Kedron: 

which is a beautiful stream of warm, fresh 


ration: they do not rush alon to fal into any 
tlantic rush 


crustations possess a taste agreeing with that; Monument in Boston. My own opinion of the 
of the waters of the sea. ‘matter is, that Lot’s wife having lingered be- 
April 25th. Tuesday. After another night’s | hind in disobedience to the express command 
rest, we come out of our camp “ refreshed as | of God—-given in order to insure her safety— 
with new wine.” Gur enthusiasm is well|that while so lingering she became over- 
preserved, nor do we ihink it will ever decay | whelmed in the descending fluid, and formed 
while we are so well salied; our very clothes | the model or foundation for this extraordinary 
are saturated with salt, and the skin on our|column. If it has been produced by common, 
hands and face is, during the day, upon the sea, | by natural causes, it is but right to suppose 
rendered stiff, disagreeable, and oily, and a | that others might be found of a similar descrip- 
prickling sensation spreads over us. This tion. One is scarcely able to abandon the 
morning we start, with provisions on board for | idea that it stands here as a lasting memorial 
four or five days, to enable us the more unin-|of God’s punishing a most deliberate act of 
terruptedly to prosecute our labors. So put-| disobedience, committed at a time when he 
ting into the boats all our cargo, we left the; was about to show distinguishing regard for 
camp in charge of the Sheerit of Acre, with | the very person. We carefully brought away 
one of our men, who was on the sick list, and our specimens, intending to show them to our 
a company of Turkish soldiers, to defend the friends in America, when we shall have the 
camp against the attacks of the Bedouin| good fortune to arrive there, and talk with 
Arabs. On the first night we encamped a|them on the subject. This end of the sea 
little to the northward of Usdom (Sodom), be-| is very shallow, and its waters more dense, 
side a spring of fresh water. ‘more salt, than when they are of greater 
Wednesday, 26th. This morning we are depth; here it is from one to five feet in depth. 
examining the hills of Usdom, and seeking We now leave this “ Pillar of Salt,” and re- 
with a good deal of curiosity the ever-famous turn to our boats richly laden with specimens 
“ Pillar of Salt,” which marks the judgmentof trom it; we cross the sea, and obtain sound- 
God upon Lot’s wife. On pulling round the | ings on our way. We had nearly reached the 
shores of the sea we saw an immense column, | opposite side when a new danger assailed 
rounded and turret-shaped, facing towards the | us ; we had braved all the dangers of the 
southeast. This, we were told by our Arabs, Jordan, in its stream and on its banks, and the 
was the Pillar of Salt, in which Lot’s wife! peculiar storms on the Dead Sea, and now a 
was encased at the overthrow of Sodom. | new specimen of the dangers to which man is 
With some difficulty we landed here, and our subject visits us. The fearful, scorching 
esteemed commander and Dr. Anderson ob- |“ Sirocco” rages around, threatening us with 
tained specimens from it, and Mr. Dale took a| suffocation and blindness, and causing almost 
sketch of it. Our boat’s crew landed also, | insupportable thirst. The “ fiery atmosphere” 
and their curiosity was gratified by their gather-| seems as though it would doom us to the 
ing specimens, some from its summit, and very fate of the unfortunate citizens who now 
others from its base. It was measured, lie engulfed below our boats ; but we fear- 
and found to be sixty feet in height, and | lessly pull away, until coming to a place called 
forty feet in circumference. We cannot“ Meserah,” we land amidst the raging heat of 
suppose that Lot’s wife was a person so the wind, and there encamp for the night. 
large that her dimensions equalled those) April 27/h. Thursday. Having recovered 
of thiscolumn. Many think that the statue of | from the suffocating influence of the storm of 
Lot’s wife was equal to the pillar of salt which | hot wind, which raged so fearfully yesterday 
the Bible speaks of, let that pillar be where it | and last night, we rose early, having had but 
may, and whatever be its size. They will not little sleep, it being too hot for us to rest; the 
probably credit that this is the pillar, their pre- | thermometer at nore standing at 118 deg. 
conceived notions having much to do with the | We rose and stretched our weary limbs just 
matter, and they would have everybody think | after daybreak, when we saw several Arab 
that she was at once transformed into a column | women not far from our camp ; we went to- 
of very fine-grained, beautifully white salt,) wards them, but they fled at our approach. 
about five feet or a few inches more in height,| Soon after this, while our men had gone to 
and in circumference that of a common-sized | fill our bottles with water, previous to our 
rson of the nineteenth century. Be that as | departure, we saw a number of Arabs coming 
it may, no two minds have, perhaps, formed | down towards the tents. Not knowing who 
exactly the same opinion on this matter who|they were or what they might want, we 
have not visited this spot. But here we are, | thought it best to stand by our arms; we ac- 
around this immense column, and we find | cordingly mounted our blunderbuss, and plant- 
that it is really of solid rock salt, one mass of | ed the American flag, then snatching up the 
crystallization. It is in the vicinity which is | rest of our arms, we coolly formed a live in 
pointed out in the Bible in relation to the mat- | front of the camp, and allowed them to approach 
ter in question, and it appears to be the only | within acertain distance: when our commander, 
one of its kind here. the Arabs of the dis-| without any hesitation, accompanied by his 
trict to whom this pillar is pointed out declare | chief interpreter and guide, went forward to 
it to be that of Lot’s wife, the identical pillar of meet them. After the general salutation of 
salt to which the Bib!e has reference; the tra-| kissing each other's cheeks and shaking of 








.| dition having been handed down from each | hands, they formed ina half circle and squatted 
succeeding generation to their children, as the | down upon the beach. After a short conver- 
Americans will hand down to succeeding | sation (through our interpreter) we gave them 








generations the tradition of Bunker’s Hill| some tobacco, &c., with which they were very 
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much delighted. In the meantime our men 
had returned from the spring with their bags of 
water, which they speedily stowed in the boats 
along with our tents and general cargo; when 
this was done the Arabs rose from the ground, 
and came to assist us in pushing off from the 
shore. The construction of the boats seemed 
to astonish and please them, but they were 
utterly ccntaniel when they found they had 
no legs, und wondered how so many men could 
possibly travel in them; and as we took our 
seats one by one, they were more and more 
surprised, and cupiahally so when we pushed 
off from the land and floated upon the sea ; they 
stood in rapturous amazement when they saw 
us pulling away from the beach on the bosom 
of the sea, until we were beyond their sight. 
We pulled across the sea, sounding all the way, 
finding a depth of one to three fathoms. The 
other Loat pulled round the peninsula, and 
stood in shore off the west side; here we all 
landed and encamped till the next day. A 
heavy breeze setting in from the west about 
this time gave us much trouble in effecting our 
landing. 

It will be observed that this end of the sea 
is very shallow—one might say, uniformly so 
—so that the soundings give, almost entirely, a 
flat level bottom of slimy mud. It presents no 
crystals, but the shores were lined with incrus- 
tations of salt, probably from the constant 
evaporation rising from the sea. We noticed, 
after landing at Usdom, that in the space of an 
hour, our very foot prints upon the beach were 
coated with a crystallization. 

April 28th. Friday. Left our encampment 
and once more embarked in our boats and 
pushed off from the shore. We had scarcely 
got off when a heavy northerly breeze set in 
and gave usa hard task. Our supply of water 
was nearly exhausted, and we had, conse- 
quently, to reach the camp as soon as possible, 
that being the nearest place whence we could 
expect to recruit our stock. 

April 29:h. Saturday. This day we have 
the copper boat under repair; she was com- 
pletely disabled from active service during the 
storm of yesterday. The iron boat had wea- 
thered the sledge-hammer blows of the waves 
without sustaining any damage; she went out 
to-day, under proper command, with her gene- 
ral crew, to get the soundings we were pre- 
vented getting in consequence of the gale of 
yesterday. 

April 30th, Sunday. Being the Sabbath, 
we have a little leisure time, as is usual on that 
day, when circumstances will admit. After 
dinner, the boats are manned to cross the sea 
to Carrack, where we expected to meet our 
guides, having sent them on beforehand to get 
everything ready, and make all necessary 
arrangements with the authorities for our visit- 
ing their town. 

* * * * * 

May 6th. Saturday. Everything is pro- 
ceeding rapidly towards the close of our “ pil- 
gtimage in the east.” Some of the men are 
using hammer and nails in erecting a staging, 
which our commander intends to anchor safely 
in the midst of the sea, and to hoist upor it the 
stars and stripes of our native land—America 
—to tell to whoever may hereafter visit these 
regions that fearless and enterprising Ameri- 
cans have won one more laurel to their coun- 
try’s pride: that they were the very first to 
navigate the rash stream of the Jordan, and to 
ride on its torrent down to the “ Dead Sea ;” 
which they have correctly surveyed and sound- 
ed, under the able command of Lieut. Lynch, 
in the year 1848, A.D. 

May 9th. Tuesday. This day, on a distant 
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spot in the sea, is securely anchored, the 
staging erected for the flagpole and the “ Ame- 
rican national flag ;” and now the tall flag-pole 
lifts it to the changing winds. ‘The flag floats 
gaily in the air and tints the passing breeze : 
while she, reflected upon by the sun, paints her 
colors upon that ocean, which covers the once 
beautiful plain and the once magnificent cities 
of Sodom and of Gomorrah, and all their then 
existing population. ‘This being finished, the 
iron boat is now hauled ashore on the beach, to 
be reduced to fractions and to be packed on the 
camels’ backs for transportation to the Syrian 
coast. Having finished thus much of our 
labor, a party now pay a visit to the Convent of 
St. Sabea, and in the evening return to the 
camp, accompanied by one of the resident 
Monks. 





DR. STEVENS’S ADDRESS. 
The Annual Address delivered before the New 
York State Medical Society, and members of 
the Legislature, at the Capitol, February 6, 


1849 By Alexander H. Stevens, M.D. 
Published by the Society. Albany: J. 
Munsell. 1849. 


Rarety has New York been represented so 
honorably before the Legislature of the State, 
as on occasion of the recent Address pro- 
nounced by Dr. Stevens, in vindication of his 
Profession, in defence of claims urged in no 
limited or narrow sectarian jealousy, but in a 
spirit well worthy of the title under which his 
discourse has since been published—* the plea 
of Humaniry in behalf of Medical Education.” 

By an Act passed in 1806 provision was 
made for the organization of a medical society 
in each county of the state, such counties in 
turn furnishing members for the formation of a 
State Society, the President of which, by the 
By-laws, is required to deliver an Annual 
Address. That office being now borne by Dr. 
Stevens, the eminent surgeon of this city, the 
present address has been delivered by him 
accordingly. 

After several tributes at the commencement 
to the distinguished men of the State belong- 
ing to the early years of the present century, 
Van Ness, Spencer, Clinton, Kent, Dr. Ste- 
vens presented some of the general considera- 
tions of his subject. From the moral respon- 
sibility of the physician was deduced the 
importance of his thorough cultivation as a 
man of character elevated above all low and 
mercenary considerations; while the utter 
folly of resting his knowledge upon any other 
basis than that of sound education, was urged 
at once with force and delicacy. There is an 
obvious distinction in this matter which the 
public are apt to lose sight of. Indeed, the 
public care far too little for the honor of a 
Profession, which has the highest claims upon 
the gratitude of the world, but which, like most 
cases of gratitude, is apt to be laid aside, till a 
fresh necessity calls again for another benefit. 
What with the ignorance of the sick and the 
indifference of the healthy, there is far {too 
much tacit, if not actual, support given to the 
obstreperous quack, who triumphs over the 
community by sheer force of lungs and perti- 
nacity. The worthiest unhonored men pro- 
bably go down to unknown graves in greater 
numbers from the ranks of Physicians than 
from any other calling or profession. Medi- 
cine yearly numbers its uncanonized martyrs 
—men who hourly face death in hospitals, in 
pestilent latitudes, in the contagion of cities 
whence everything has fled but disease and 
poverty,—as the soldier faces death in the 
ranks. While lately conversing with a highly 





about to depart for an unhealthy station ina 
tropical region, we spoke of the certain risk o 
life—He replied, “It is no more than any 
ch seem in New York encounters daily - the 
rofession is constantly brought into conta: 
with malignant diseases. I shal! meet nothin» 
more than my brethren and myself are accys 
tomed to at the Hospitals, or among the yic. 
tims of ship fever, the typhus, or small-pox 
every day.” This was true. The hones 
faithful practitioners of Medicine in any of oy; 
large cities, are, ex officio, Howards and P};. 
eeeoregiete. Nay, their exertions among the 
latter class have not been merely incidental 
but frequently special. Dr. Rush, we are re. 
minded by Dr. Stevens, led the way to the 
Temperance Reform, and later physicians 
were and are its powerful supporters. The 
New York and Hartford Institutions for tho 
deaf and dumb were the work of Physicians, 
Dr. Howe’s labors are well known, and the 
list might be indefinitely multiplied. In view 
of all this, what is the return the Medical Pro. 
fession gets from the community? Why, in 
nine cases out of ten, when a quack gets up a 
nostrum the burden of the question is thrown 
upon the educated, licensed Doctor, who is 
supposed, as a matter of course, to be in oppo- 
sition to ignorance and impudence, simply be- 
cause the sale of the contemptible specilic is 
to take a few pence out of his pocket. The 
public sympathy and the public judgment are 
otherwise, when a moralist writes a work on 
Ethics levelled at a quack in philosophy, or an 
empiric inmetaphysics. Much more tagical 
to conjure with is “ orthodoxy” in Law or 
Divinity than in Medicine. Yet it should not 
beso. Hear Dr. Stevens state this point. 
THE PUBLIC VERSUS THE QUACKS. 

“ T would speak with no unkind feeling (for | 
entertain none) against ignorant and deluded men, 
who, without previous education, conceive them- 
selves to be fitted, by their own natural talents and 
personal experience, to assume the responsibility of 
the health and lives of others ; yet I cannot re- 
gard their acts as anything else than a reckless 
sacrifice of human life. Of that class who pre- 
tend to have received new light from other sources 
than observation, experience, and the study of 
anatomy; or to possess specifies of marvellous 
power, no terms would be too harsh to charac- 
terize their base traffic in human life. The remedy 
for these evils, however, is not vituperation, but an 
enlightenment of public opinion. Without mean- 
ing at all to undertake this task, I cannot forbear 
to advert to one very prevalent error in regard to 
this matter. It is often assumed that the parties 
interested in the discussion which the subject pro- 
vokes, are the medical profession on the one hand, 
and the empirics on the other; and that it is 4 
conflict of interests between them, in which the 
public have little concern. Such notions are 0 
confined to the ignorant and vulgar; but are ¢i- 
tertained by men of the learned professions and 
even by legislators. Medical brothers, you we! 
know—fellow citizens, you ought to know better: 
The real parties are the public and the reguar 
physicians on the one side, and the charlatans a0! 
their abettors on the other. Is it credible thst, 
without a good motive, high object, or the hope ! 
useful result, we devote ourselves day and night '° 
the care of the sick, to study and to anxious C0 
ferences with each other? that we form asst! 
tions; that leaving, as in this ease, our busine* 
and families, at our own individual expense, ¥° 
look for mutual improvement and to an increas °! 
the amount of good we may be enabled we, 
rather than to the increase of pecuniary g%* 


profession, as distinguished from a trade, is that * 
acquisition of money is not its primary oe 
Nor is it so with physicians.” 


[March 10 
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educated and accomplished young physician 
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—_—_—_—_—_————— 

What follows is nobly said :— ~ 
pISINTERESTEDNESS OF THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 

« Was the introduction of inoculation for the 
emall-pox a speculation? Was the discovery of 
the preventive power of vaccination (the labor of 
close, unremitting, and careful research during a 

riod of several years), was that made, or con- 
ducted with a view to personalemolument? Asa 
matter of course Dr. Jenner, as soon as he had 
completed his discovery, published it—made it free 
to all mankind. 

« When quinine was first discovered, the mode 
of preparing it was immediately made known. 
Recently when some feeble attempts were stated 
to have been made to obtain a patent for the use 
of ether, or to conceal the process of etherization, 
the indignation of the profession was aroused from 
one end of our country to the other. ‘The money 
changers were driven from the temple of Hu- 
manity. ; 

“ Medicine a money making profession! Why 
one third or more of the whole practice of medical 
men in the city of New York, is done without re- 
muneration. The hospitals, the alms houses, the 
dispensaries, the medical and surgical cliniques, the 
eye infirmary, the orphan and lying-in asylums, 
the colored home, the institutions for the blind ; in 
fine, all institations of a charitable kind, so far as 
I know, are attended gratuitously ; and many of 
them by some of the oldest and most eminent me- 
dical men. Nor are the out-door poor neglected. 
When they appeal to physicians, not for advice 
only, but even for services which keep us from our 
beds, they rarely ask in vain. 

“T have witnessed examples of self-denial, of 
steady holding fast on integrity, by scores of medi- 
cal men; who, amid the pinchings of poverty, 
have refused to embark in schemes which would 
have given them wealth, had they chosen to seek 
it in the walks of quackery. When will the 
world do justice to such self-denying philan- 
thropy ? 

“ A money making profession! Why the num- 
ber of destitute widows and orphans of medial 
men became so great that a few years since, an 
association was formed, and is now in progress 
and successful operation, with a fund yaised by 
their own contributions in New York, to secure 
from destitution after their death, their wives and 
children. It would have broken our hearts to 
have encountered them, in our daily visits to the 
alms-house or asylums.” 


Another view of this case calls up several 

pertinent 
ANECDOTES. 

“History does not offer a single instance in 
which a physician has conspired against the welfare 
of his patient. ‘The successful exercise of the art 
brings with it joys that make humanity not an in- 
stnet merely, but a ruling passion. Perdiccas had 
hot poisoned the eup of Alexander, and Alexan- 
ders trust in him was well deserved. Des 
Genettes would not aecede to the proposal of Na- 
poleon, to give opium to the plague patients at 

- No physician would have done. The re- 
did not honor Des Genettes; the proposal 
Was an insult, and as such he felt it, when he said 
reine ‘ My business is to prolong life, not to 
orten it.’ 
- * * . * 

“it was my happiness to know, as a humble 
student might be supposed to know, and to visit, 
fu illustrious professor, the great Pinel ; he who 

ards, Esquirol, his successor, pointed out to 
Peay oll wre Rael bering few ordered 





Atheists, and intend to give you a place that shall 
be worthy of you.’ ‘Thank you, replied Pinel, 
* for the honor you design for me, and in return, let 
me say that in the second edition of my work on 
lunaties and idiots, which will soon be published, 
I shall not fail to insert your case.’ ” 


The question of the increase of human life 
under care and culture is one of the most im- 
portant (to be established) in its influences 
upon modern civilization. Dr. Stevens gives 
the following interesting 


STATISTICS OF HUMAN LIFE. 

“ Throughout the civilized world the duration of 
human life has increased, and is steadily increas- 
ing with the advancement and diffusion of medical 
science. 

“Tn the city of Geneva, in the 16th century, 1 
individual in 25 died annually. For the 18th 
century, 1 in 34; at the present time, 1 in 46.* 
With us the mortality is greater. I estimate it at 
1 in 40, the pruportion of childhood being larger, 
and childhood being the period of the greatest 
mortality. In the British navy among adults, none 
of whom are very aged, the mortality is only about 
lin 100. Seventy years ago the mortality in the 
British navy was 1 in every 10. In 1808, 1 in 30; 
1836, 13 8-10. among one thousand; a diminu- 
tion to less than a seventh of the rate in 1770. In 
the American army, with a corps of medical offi- 
cers not excelled by that of any other country, 
the mortality is little over 1 in 300 per annum.t 
In London the mortality in the middle of the last 
century was 1 in 32. In the year 1838, the mor- 
tality-;was 1 in 36. I quote from the annual report 
of the Registrar General. Within the last twenty 
years the mortality of Russia has been 1 in 27; 
Prussia, 1 in 36; France, 1 in 39.07 ; Holland, 1 
in 39 ; Belgium, 1 in 43.01; England, 1 in 53.07 ; 
Sicily, 1 in 32; Greece, 1 in 30; Philadelphia, 1 
in 42.03 ; Boston, lin 45; New York, 1 in37.83; 
the immigrants have made our mortality greater 
than that of our sister cities ; in other respects it has 
diminished with the advance of medical science. 
These statistical statements might be multiplied at 
great length ; but enough have been given to show 
conclusively the prodigious extent to which human 
life has been lengthened with the advance and dif- 
fusion of medical science beyond its duration in 
former periods, and beyond its present duration in 
the less enlightened countries of Europe.” 


To attain this improved result is eminently 
the work of Physicians, not only in curing 
disease but in preventing it, in aiding in the 
establishment of sanitary regulations, the 
health of cities, the draining of unhealthy lands, 
and all those numerous departments of Hy- 
giene which are now occupying the attention 
of cultivated men throughout the world. Our 
State Legislature and our City Common 
Council should listen to the advice of the Phy- 
sicians. 

The loss of human life by the errors of 
treatment is an important matter for reflection 
—and action. Governor Fish, says the Ad- 
dress, estimates our population at 3,000,000, of 
which the annual mortality is 1 in 40; makin 
the annual deaths 75,000. Of these, carefu 
inquirers among medical men estimate the un- 
necessary mortality, some at 10 per cent., 
others 5 per cent., others 2 per cent. Two 
per cent. furnishes a destruction of 1500. It 
would be pra. i to decide this question to 
look at it simply as an affair of humanity. 
Dr. Stevens humors the weakness of legisla- 
tors by an economical calculation :— 


WHAT DOES IT cosT? 
“T might here close the argument ; but ‘ there is 
lion in the way ; a Cerberus guards the treasury. 


* Annales d’H gag om 

t The Surgeon General, in ishing this information, 
adds in a postscript,“ you will be gratified to find that 
gg bere a out py camped Sosy 

. rated . Witherspoon ; were ned in 
the New York Hospi - 








eel 
He may be deaf to the voice of humanity ; and in- 
sensible to everything but the golden bough: let 
us seek it. 

“ How much are the bones, sinews, and muscles 
of a hired laborer worth to you, who look after 
the finances of the state? How much does his 
toil add yearly to the treasury or canal fund? 

« A common laborer is worth $120 a year, and 
his subsistence. Allow for his clothing and luxu- 
ries $40, the balance goes to enrich the State. His 
employer pays him the $120 and boards him ; but 
the doilars only change hands, and the value of 
his iabor is equivalent both to his wages and to his 
subsistence, whatever that may be. Suppose it to 
be $80, this he consumes, and it is lost to the 
State ; but on the other hand his labor has enriched 
the State to the full amount of wages and subsist- 
ence. He has converted a marsh or a woodland 
into a meadow or arable field; or he has assisted 
in building a house ; or in raising corn or wheat or 
cattle ; your tax collector notes in his book, the in- 
crease of arable land, or the new house, and your 
canal collector forgets not to take the toll on his 
produce on its way to market. 

« But all are not farm laborers, and the labor of 
women and children is not so profitable as that of 
men. On the other hand a farmer working with 
his heart, his head, and his hands on his own soil, 
does the work of two common laborers. A me- 
chanie or an artisan often does still more ; even to 
the extent of five fold as much as a common la- 
borer. Engineers and many professional men, and 
judges, render to the State services worth 30, 40, 
50 per cent. more than laborers. A low estimate 
of the average annual value of every person in the 
State is $50. Let us look at the subject in another 
point of view. 

“The Hon. Horace Mann, of Massachusetts 
(whose authority needs no confirmation from any- 
thing I ean say), estimates the cost of every child 
before he attains mature age, at $500. An adult 
should be worth more than the co:t of rearing a 
child ; for otherwise the rearing of children would 
impoverish the State ; which evidently is not the 
fact. Certainly not in this country, where, as we 
think, human life is worth more than in any other, 
and where it behoves the State to look to the 
preservation of it, with proportionate care. At 
the South a collection of slaves is worth $400 
per head. 

“ | estimate the value of every individual in the 
State at $750, the loss of 1500 individuals there- 
fore would be $1,125,000. A diminution of the 
mortality to the extent of 2 per cent. would add to 
the average life of every individual of this State 
nine months and twenty-two days; of only 1 per 
cent. four months and twenty-six days. This 
saving could be accomplished by an annual ex- 
penditure of 24 cents assessed on every individual. 
If every laborer or inhabitant enrich the State $50 
a year, or $1 per week, then nine months and 
twenty-two days are worth $3337}, while they 
would cost 24 cents.” 

Now the State has this matter under con- 
sideration, and we do not know what the State 
will doin its appropriations. Last year $7000 
were divided among four medical schools— 
not one quarter of a cent per head among 
3,000,000. “I remember,” continued Dr. Ste- 
vens, “ to have heard of a man, who, being re- 
proached by a neighbor for neglecting the 
education of his son, for not attending with 
sufficient care to his bringing up, replied, that 
within the year he had already devoted half a 
day to that matter—to giving him wholesome 
instruction; and that if it were really neces- 
sary, he was willing to devote another to the 
same object! A new generation has grown 
up since that appropriation was made ; and 
your offspring, now on the stage, greatly need 
another half day of your parental care.” 

With the brief and comprehensive statement 
of the remedy proposed, we conclude this no- 
tice of one of the best publications, of general 
interest to the community, which has issued 
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for a long while from the pen of a member o' 
the Profession, not, indeed, ordinarily deficien! 
in writing ability. Dr. Stevens would urge 
—_ the Legislature “ to bring a good medical 

ucation within the reach of a larger number 
of students ; to open the doors of our medical 
schools without charge, to all that have re- 
ceived the necessary preliminary education, to 
insist upon a longer period of study, and to 
make the examinations more strict.” 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 


The Provincial Courts of New Jersey, with 
Sketches of the Bench and Bar. By Rich- 
ard S. Field. Pp. 324, 8vo. New York: 
Bartlett & Welford. 


Grauam, in his valuable work on America; 
says, ‘‘ There never has been a ple on 
whose character their own historical recollec- 
tions were calculated to exercise a more ani- 
mating and salutary influence. The origin of 
the nation, and the rise and progress of its in- 
stitutions, may be distinctly ascertained ; and 
the people enabled to acquire a completé and 
accurate conception of the character of their 
earliest natural masters, as well as of every 
succeeding generation through which the in- 
heritance of the national fame and fortunes 
has devolved upon themselves.” 

Although this is true, that information of 
this character may be acquired, yet the attempts 
to secure it are not so frequently made or as 
efficiently prosecuted as they should be. For 
some years,a growing interest has been mani- 
fested to delve among the copious materials 
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light on a most interesting period of our colo- 
nial history, by the illustrations it affords of the 
characters and motives of the prominent actors 
in the important events of the time. 

Of Lord Cornbury and his first Chief Jus- 
tice Mompesson; of the Morrises, Lewis 
and Robert Hunter; of Daniel Coxe, David 
Ogden, Richard Stockton, and various other 
eminent individuals, much valuable information 
is given, drawn principally from original 
sources. Our limits do not admit of an intro- 
duction here of any of these sketches ; but in 
connexion with Daniel Coxe a subject is re- 
ferred to, which, if we mistake not, has been 
in a measure overlooked by historians. We 
allude to the origin of the Albany Plan of 
ae in 1754, generally known as Dr. Frank- 
in’s. 

Coxe, about the year 1722, wrote a book, 
entitled “A Description of the English Pro- 
vince of Carolana, by the Spaniards, called 
Florida, and by the French La Louisiane,” for 
the purpose of inducing emigration to a dis- 
trict of country covered by a grant, in which 
his father had an interest. The lapse of years 
has deprived the body of the work of its in- 
terest, save to the antiquarian ; but the preface, 
which is long and elaborately written, contains 
matter referring to the subject above alluded 
to, which is still worthy of attention :-— 


“ He proposed, for the more effectual defence of 
the British settlements against the hostile ineur- 
sions of the French and Indians, that all the North 
American Colonies should be united under a legal, 
regular, and firm establishment ; over which, a 





which Father Time, with his “drag-net,” has 
brought down to us, for the more precious por- | 
tions destined to preserve for future ages, | 
recollections of the form and feature of the | 
past; but notwithstanding the rich returns | 
yielded, the labor is not sufficiently attractive | 
to engage the attention of many. Too much | 
application is required; too much time must | 
be consumed ; and too great a sacrifice of self 
is involved in the prosecution of such re-| 
searches, to suit the tastes or the habits of the 
age. The slow progress of the accurate his- 
torian, or faithful biographer, is not in accord- 
ance with the rapidly developed plans of the 
man of business; and, too frequently, the 
recurring wants, which mark the days of the 
literary man with the precision of the sun 
upon the dial, permit not the indulgence in 
pursuits that call for such expenditure of time 
unattended by immediate reward. 

These remarks are suggested by the perusal 
of the work of Mr. Field, late Attorney Gene- | 
ral of New Jersey, the title of which heads | 
this article. What the author says in his 
preface respecting the neglect shown to the 
fame of distinguished Jerseymen, and the ab- 
sence of their names from American Biogra- 
phical Dictionaries, will apply with equal 
force to New York, and most of the other 
States ofthe Union. As he states, “ our Bio- 
graphical Dictionaries have, for the most part, 
been written by New England men, and, as it 
would seem for New England ;” but it is the 
want of industrious research at home, which 
has prevented New England men from giving 
to the worthies of New York and New Jersey 
the prominence they deserve. We trust that 


the example set by Mr. Field will be followed fi 


by others. 

His work commends itself favorably to the 
eye by its beautiful typography, while the in- 
terest of its contents, particularly to gentlemen 
of the Bar, leaves no promise unfulfilled. It 
is a valuable addition to the biographical litera- 
ture of the country, while it elucidates the 
practice of the early courts, and throws much 


Lieutenant, or Supreme Governor, should be ap- 
pointed to preside, and to whom the Governors of 
each Colony were to be subordinate. He further 
proposed, that two deputies should be annually 
elected by the Council and Assembly of each Pro- 
vince, who were to form a Great Council, or Ge- 
neral Convention of the Estates of the Colonies ; 
they were to be convened by the Governor Gene- 
ral, to consult and advise for the general good of 
all the Colonies, and to settle and appoint the re- 
spective quotas or proportions of men and money 
to be raised by each, for their mutual defence and 
safety, as well as for offence and invasion of their 
enemies in case of necessity ; the Governor Gene- 
ral to have a negative upon the acts and proceed- 
ings of the Great Council, but not to enact any- 
thing without their consent. It was further pro- 
vided, that the quota or proportion allotted to each 
Colony, might nevertheless be levied and raised by 
its own Assembly, in such manner as they should 
judge most easy and convenient, and the circum- 
stances of their affairs would permit. ‘Let us 
consider, he says, ‘ the fall of our ancestors, and 
grow wise by théir misfortunes. If the ancient 
Britains had been united amongst themselves, the 
Romans, in all probability, had never become their 
masters: for as Cwsar observed of them, dum 
singuli pugnabant, universi vincebantur, whilst 
they fought in separate bodies, the whole island 
was subdued. So, if the English Colonies in 
America were consolidated as one body, and 
joined in one common interest, as they are under 
one gracious sovereign, and with united forces 
were ready and willing to act in concert, and as- 
sist each other, they would be better enabled to 
provide for and defend themselves against any 


|troublesome ambitious neighbor or bold invader. 


For Union and Concord increase and establish 
strength and power, whilst Division and Discord 
have the contrary effect.-—Coze’s Carolana, Pre- 
ace. 

«“«In this plan? says Grahame, ‘ which is de- 
veloped at considerable length, and supported with 
great force of argument, we ld the germ of 
that more celebrated, a less original ee 
which was again ineffectually y an 
American statesman in the year 1754 ; and which, 
not many years after, was actually embraced by 
his countrymen, rendered instrumental to the 
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achievement of their independence.’ [t was i, 
fact the very plan which was recommended by Dr 
Franklin to the Convention which assembled 4; 
Albany, in 1754, for the purpose of tormiy, a 
league with the Six Nations, and concerting mo. 
sures for united operations against the encroach. 
ments of the French. This plan of Dr. Franklin's 
has been much talked of, as ‘the Albany Plan of 
Union,’ figures largely in all our histories, and jg 
thought to have been one of those grand and oy. 
ginal conceptions for which he was so famous. 
And yet, it was little more than a transcript of the 
design sketched by Daniel Coxe many years be. 
fore, and which would seem to have originated 
with him. To him, therefore, a citizen of Now 
Jersey, and one of the Judges of our Supreme 
Court, belongs the credit of it, and the truth of 
history requires that from him it should no longer 
be withheld. The name of Franklin is encircled 
with such a glorious plumage of its own, that it 
ean well afford to have this single borrowed 
feather plucked from it.” 


Mr. Field writes in a clear and forcible 
manner, and we feel, when scanning the past 
through the medium of his pages, that what 
is brought before us wears no fictitious color- 
ing; that the imagination is not indulged at 
the expense of historic truth. The work is 
published by the New Jersey Historical So- 
ciety, as the third volume of its “ Collections,” 
the substance of it having been read before 
that body by the author. 





THE PARLOR LETTER-WRITER. 

The New Parlor Letter-Writer ; containing a 
great variety of Letters on the following sub- 
jects: Relationship, Business, Love, Court- 
ship, and Marriage, Friendship and Miscel- 
laneous Letters, &c., &c. Selected from 
judicious and eminent Writers. Buffalo: 
Geo. H. Derby & Co. 1849. 


Wuey any one calls to mind the innumerable 
quires of letter paper, note paper, and foolscap, 
which have been condemned to the oblivion of 
coal scuttles, blazing fires, and clutter draw- 
ers, half covered with vain efforts at correspon- 
dence, and the premature wrecks of grand 
epistolary projects brought to a sudden cata- 
strophe ut the middle of the first page, he will not 
hesitate in pronouncing the New Parlor Letter- 
Writer a public benefaction. It is intended to 
fill up that great vacuum which discloses its 
immense profundity in the mind of almost 
every gentleman or lady, immediately after 
they have gone through the preliminary pro- 
cesses of writing a letter, and have success- 
fully achieved the date, and the usual episto- 
lary salutation, with an unlimited supply of 
the most appropriate and satisfactory ideas. 
At this embarrassing juncture, the letter writer, 
instead of being driven to the dreadful alterna- 
tive of mending the nib of his pen for the 
tenth time, or desperately chewing the end of 
it, or looking wildly into all the four corners of 
the ceiling, or at each individual figure on the 
carpet, in the vain search for inspiration 40 

the tangible point of an idea, has but to opel 
this complete compendium, and there his whole 
letter spreads out before him like a landscape. 
From the driest details of business to the most 
romantic flights of fancy and pathetic passio, 
the Parlor Letter-Writer steps right in to meet 
the emergency, with commas, semicolons, 1% 
exclamation points all to match. It is intende 
to meet every possible exigency in human te 
fairs, and its peculiar merit seems to lie in t 

minuteness and particularity with which is 
forms are adapted, not only to general and or 
dinary occasions, but to rarer and more 
uncommon crises which of course presé 


greater difficulties in proportion as they ** 
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more startling and unusual. For instance, 
Letter No. 106, to be found on page 55, from 
“A young gentleman in expectation of an 
Estate from a penurious Uncle, to a young 
Lady of small une, desiring her to Elope 
with him,” would be invaluable to anybody 
laced in precisely those circumstances, and a 
ittle pressed for time; and certainly exhibits, 
in a most favorable light, the discriminating 
sympathies of the editor, and the wide range 
of his benevolence. There are some delight- 
fal displays of domestic affection in letters 
from fathers and mothers to “ their children at 
school in the country, recommending the prac- 
tice of virtue;” and an exuberance of filial 
piety ina short form of “ a letter from a young 
gentlemen, clerk to a merchant in the city, to 
his father at home, soliciting pocket money,” 
which are certainly calculated to raise the stan- 
dard of the social virtues, if they could only be 
ut into general use. 

If it were not that good principles and high 
moral persuasions are never out of date, it 
might occur to some readers of the Parlor 
Letter-Writer that some of the letters are a 
little too wanting in contemporaneous interest 
to be very effective. As for example, where 
that estimable “ aged lady in the country” 
writing “ to her niece in New York, cautioning 
her against keeping company with a gentleman 
of bad character,” says, “ you have been seen 
with Mr. Lovelace at the Theatre, Columbia, 
Mount Vernon, and Vauxhall Garden;” and 
goes on to warn her that this desperate cha- 
racter “is deep in debt, and is also privately 
engaged to a rich old widow in the Jerseys.” 
The Sailor at New York, too, who writes in the 
following strain to his Wife at Albany, judging 
from his style and narrative, must be rather an 
Ancient Mariner: “ Dear Betty—We are just 
returned from a cruise against the Algerines, 
where we have given them such a drubbing 
that I believe the infidels will soon be glad to 
make peace with us. We have sunk two, and 
taken three of their vessels, wherein is great 
treasure,” &c. 

The collection is, however, we are forced to 
say, deficient in one very essential particular. 
There are no forms of letters from applicants 
for office, a class for whose benefit we think 
Mr. Derby = to issue an appendix in every 
subsequent edition of the work. A complete 
set of precedents might be easily obtained from 
any retired member of the Cabinet or ex- 
Collector, and during the next few months 
would be prodigiously in demand. 





Reports of Cases argued and determined in the 
Supreme Court and in the Court for the 
Correction of Errors in the State of New 
York. Vol. IV. Banks, Gould & Co. 
New York: 1849, 


Tuts is the last volume of reports of the deci- 
Sions of the late Supreme Court of this State. 
It ineludes cases decided in the Term of May, 
1847, in which month the Judiciary Act was 
passed, and the Court ceased to exist in its old 
pganization. ‘The authority of its decisions, 
however, will be increased by the fact that in- 
Head of being & contemporary, it has now be- 
come an historical Tribunal. Something like 
reverence already attaches itself to its memory, 
—_ the successive changes in the form and 
¢ pte of the judicial system of the State 
will rather enhance than diminish. It was a 


Court of high ability and impartiali 
4) y and impartiality, and its 

snorted decisions are the Arst legal 

uthorities in the country. The present Re- 


do not include the cases decided in the 
Coan of Errors. These, we believe, will be 
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contained in a final volume, which will con- 
clude the valuable labors of Judge Denio, in 
that department of legal science, in regard to 
which we are reminded of an eloquent passage 
in Chancellor Kent’s Commentaries. 


“ Law Reports,” he says,“ are dramatic in 
their plan and structure. They abound in pathetic 
incident, and displays of deep feeling. They 
are faithful records of those little competi- 
tions, factions, and debates of mankind, that fill up 
the principal drama of human life, and which are 
engendered by the love of power, the appetite for 
wealth, the allurements of pleasure, the delusions 
of self-interest, the melancholy perversion of talent, 
and the machinations of fraud. They give in the 
skilful debates at the bar, and the elaborate opinions 
on the bench, delivered with the authority of ora- 
cular wisdom.” 


MR. CADELL, THE BOOKSELLER—AND HIS PART 
IN THE SETTLEMENT OF THE DEBTS OF SIR 
WALTER scorT. 

[From Jerrold’s Weekly News.] 
Tne history of the works since his death is 
scarcely less remarkable or interesting than that 
of their first appearance ; and this very biography 
rivals in interest his own powerful fictions. In 
fact, in both are delineated strongly the hopes, 
fears, and vicissitudes of men. It is quite ap- 
parent that had Sir Walter had the fortune to 
have commenced with the publisher he con- 
cluded with, Mr. Robert Cadell, the results to 
himself and the world would have been very 
different. To equal knowledge and energy as 

Constable, the former united a foresight and in- 

flexible perseverance and regularity that ulti- 

mately redeemed this great literary property : 
on the management of which it appears talents 
and ingenuity have been expended that in many 
other spheres would have gained honour as well 
as riches The complete recovery of the pro- 
perty, and the application of the works by every 
varied kind of edition, diffused them at once 
over the kingdom and its dependencies: and by 
their judicious and valuable illustrations com- 
manded even in foreign countries tribute to the 
descendants of the illustrious author. The skil- 
ful repurchase of the copyrights was the entire 
foundation of the ultimate success, Here is the 
history of the transaction : 
THE COPYRIGHT OF THE NOVELS. 

“There had been serious doubts, in what pro- 
portions the copyright of the novels, &c., was 
vested, at the moment of the common calamity, 
in Scott or in Constable. One of the ablest of 
the Scotch judges, John Irving, Lord Newton, 
undertook the settlement of this complicated 

question, as private arbiter: and the result o 

his ultimate award was, that Scott had lost all 

hold on the copyright of the novels from Waver- 
ley to Quentin Durward ; but that Napoleon and 

Woodstock were wholly his. This decision, 

however, was not to be expected speedily: it 

had now become highly expedient to bring the 
body of copyrights to sale—and it was agreed to 
do so, the money to be deposited in the bank 
until the award was given. This sale (on the 
19th December, 1827) comprised all the nov«ls 
from Waverley to Quentin Durward, inclusive, 
besides a peajority of the shares of the poetical 
works. Mr. Cadell’s family and private friends 
were extremely desirous to secure for. him part 
at least of these copyrights; and Sir Walter’s 
were not less so that he should seize this last 
opportunity of recovering a share in the prime 
fruits of his genius. The relations by this time 
established between him and Cadell were those 
of strict confidence and kindness ; and both saw 
well that the property would be comparatively 
lost, were it not insured that henceforth the 
whole should be managed as one unbroken con- 
cern. The result was, that the copyrights ex- 
to sale were purchased, one half for Sir 

alter Scott, the other half for Cadell, at the 
price of £5,500. Well might the ‘ pockpud- 
dings’—for so the diary styles the English book- 
sellers—rue their timidity on this day ; but it 








was the most lucky one that ever came for Sir 
Walter’s creditors. A dividend of six shillings 
in the pound was paid at this Christmas on their 
whole claims. The result of their high-hearted 
debtor’s exertions, between January, 1826, and 
January, 1528, was in all very nearly £40,000. 
No literary biographer, in all likelihood, will 
ever have such another fact to record ” 

This was a very small sum when we see as 
much was given for one novel alone—Woodstock. 
But all was not concluded with this timely bar- 
gain. Then, indeed, only began that careful 
building up of a second splendid fortune, to be 
achieved, however, through all the fretting diffi- 
culties that beset the recovery of Fortune’s 
smiles. The contest, too, had become doubly 
painful by the commencement of decay in the 
overtasked faculties of the gifted author. Com- 
position, however, seems to have become a 
disease with him, 


‘* THE KETTLE MUST BOIL.” 

** This note to the printer, and a letter of the 
same date and strain to the publisher, ‘ struck 
both,’ Mr. Cadell says, ‘with dismay.’ They 
resolved to go out to Abbotsford, but not for a 
few days, because a general meeting of the 
creditors was at hand, and there was reason to 
hope that its results would enable them to ap- 
pear as the bearers of sundry pieces of good 
news. Meantime, Sir Walter himself rallied 
considerably, and resolved, by way of testing 
his powers, while the novel hung suspended, to 
write a fourth epistle of Malachi Malagrowther 
on the public affairs of the period. The an- 
nouncement of a political dissertation, at such 
a moment of universal excitement, and from a 
hand already trembling under the misgivings of 
a fatal malady, might well have filled Cadell and 
Ballantyne with new ‘ dismay,’ even had they 
both been prepared to adopt, in the fullest ex- 
tent, such views of the dangers of our state, 
and the remedies for them, as their friend was 
likely to dwell upon. They agreed that what- 
ever they could safely do to avert this experi- 
ment must be done. Indeed they were both 
equally anxious to find, if it could be found, the 
means of withdrawing him from all literary la- 
bour, save only that of annotating his former 
novels. But they were not the only persons 
who had been, and then were, exerting all their 
art for that same purpose. His kind and skilful 
physicians, Doctors Abercrombie and Ross, of 
Edinburgh, had over and over preached the same 
doctrine, and assured him, that if he persisted 
in working his brain, nothing could prevent his 
malady from recurring ere long in doubled 
severity. He answered—‘As for bidding me not 
work, Molly might as well put the kettle on the 
fire and say, Vow don’t boil” To myself, when 
I ventured to address him in a similar strain— 
he replied—‘ I understand you, and I thank you 
from my heart, but I must tell you at once how 
it is with me. I am not sure that I am quite 
myself in all things; but I am sure that in one 
point there is no change. I mean, that I foresee 
distinctly that if I were to be idle I should go 
mad. In comparison to this, death is no risk to 
shrink from.’” 


After this the narration grows more and more 
painful, and the lesson more stern until the 
closing scene. The death-beds of the powerful 
are said to be striking, but the departure of ex- 
alted intellect is still more sublime in its inex- 

licable extinguishment. Elastic nature turns, 
however, with renovated hope to a new genera- 
tion, and thus is concluded one interest with 
the commencement of another. This excellent 
biography, admirably abridged, and considerably 
amended, gives this account of the ultimate 
settlement of the great literary property, alike 
honorable to all parties. 

STATE OF AFFAIRS AT SCOTT'S DEATH. 

** The only descendants of the poet now alive 
are my son, Walter Scott Lockhart (a lieutenant 
in the army), who, as his uncle’s heir of entail, 
has lately received permission to assume the 
additional surname of Scott;—and his sister, 
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Charlotte Harriet Jane, married in August, 1847, 
to James Robert Hope, barrister, second son ot 
the late General, the Honorable Sir Alexander 
Hope, G.C.B. 

“In the winter succeeding the poet’s death, 
his sons and myself, as executors, endeavored 
to make such arrangements as were within our 
power for completing the great object of his own 
wishes and fatal exertions. We found the re- 
Maining principal sum of commercial debt to be 
nearly £54,000. £22,000 had been insured up- 
on his life; there were some moneys in the 
hands of the trustees, and Mr. Cadell very 
handsomely offered to advance to us the balance, 
about £30,000, that we might, without further 
delay, settle with the body of creditors. This 
was effected accordingly on the 2d February, 
1833; Mr. Cadell accepting as his only security, 
the right to the profits accruing from Sir Walter’s 
copyright property and literary remains, until 
such time as this new and consolidated obligation 
should be discharged. Besides his commercial 
debt, Sir Walter left also one of £10,000, con- 
tracted by himself as an individual, when 
strugzling to support Constable, in December, 
1925, and secured by mortgage on the lands of 
Abbotsford. And, lastly, the library ahd mu- 
seum, presented to him in free gift by his credi- 
tors in December, 1830, were bequeathed to his 
eldest son with a burden to the extent of £5,000, 
which sum he designed to be divided between 
his younger children, as already explained in an 
extract from his diary. His will provided that 
the produce of his literary property, in case of 
its proving sufficient to Wipe out the remaining 
debt of the firm, should then be applied to the 
extinction of these mortgages; and thereafter, 
should this also be accomplished, divided equal- 
ly among his surviving family.” 

The public subscriptions enabled Scott’s son 
and heir to make arrangements to preserve 
Abbotsford, and the biography then gives this 
account ol— 

THE FINAL PECUNIARY ARRANGEMENTS, 

**Such was the state of matters when the 
lieutenant-colonel embarked for India: and in 
his absence no further steps could well be taken. 
Upon his death, it was found that, notwithstanding 
the very extensive demand for his father’s writ- 
ings, there still remained a considerable debt to 
Mr Cadell, and also the greater part of the old 
debt secured on the lands Mr. Cadell then 
offered to relieve the guardians of the young 
inheritor of that great name from much anxiety 
and embarrassment by accepting, in full payment 
of the sum due to himself, and also in recom- 
pense for his taking on himself the final oblite- 
ration of the heritable bond, a transference to 
him of the remaining claims of the family over 
Sir Walter’s writings, together with the result of 
some literary exertions of the only surviving 
executor. ‘This arrangement was completed in 
May, 1847; and the estate, as well as the house 
and its appendages, became at last unfettered. 
The rental is small: but 1 hope and trust thot 
as long as any of the blood remains, reverent 
care wil] attend over the guardianship of a pos- 
session associated with so many high and noble 
recollections. On that subject the gallant soldier 
who executed the entail, expressed also in his 
testament feelings of the devoutest anxiety: and 
it was, I atm well assured, in order that no ex- 
traneous obstacle might thwart the fulfilment of 
his pious wishes, that Mr, Cadell crowned a 
long series of kind services to the cause and 
memory of Sir Walter Scott, by the very hand- 
some proposition of 1847.” 





PEPYS'’S DIARY. 


Samvet Perrys was born February 234, 
1623. His father, a native of Cambridge- 
shire, had settled asa haberdasher in London. 
Young eb after keeping terms at the Mag- 
dalen College, Cambridge (for a “college 
education” was not then the expensive luxury 
it has since become), entered the service of 
Sir Edward Montague afterwards Lord Sand- 








wich, in some semi-menial capacity. There 
he married. Who his wife was,is to us a 
mystery. It is clear she was French by the 
mother’s side, and in one place Lord Sand- 
wich calls her “his cosen.” Perhaps—(but, 
no, we will not dig up a hypothetical scandal 
which has been dead and buried these two 
hundred years.) Through his patron, Pepys 
obtained a clerk’s place at the Admiralty, to- 
wards the close of the Commonwealth. There 
he remained, gradually rising to places ef 
higher trust, during the reigns of Charles and 
James, making by means of “ perquisites” and 
“ considerations” a large sum of money, which, 
fortunately for us, he spent on books. He 
left his library to Magdalen College, the now 
famous “ Bibliotheca Pepysiana.” We would 
strongly advise any of our readers who may 
visit Cambridge to catch one of the good-na- 
tured fellows of Magdalen, and make him show 
this especial lion. There stand the identical 
bookeases which were the pride of old Pepys’s 
heart, containing several thousand volumes, 
among them a collection of ballads and broad- 
sides unique of its kind, newspapers of the 
day, state documents, autograph letters of 
kings and councillors, fine old prints, in short, 
“a perplexed pile of treasures, quaint and 
rare.” 

But the chief object of interest is a diary in 
short-hand, beautifully penned, which Pepys 
| semnenEeS in 1659, and continued during 
| several succeeding years. During his lifetime, 

doubtless, it was seen by no wet’ his own, 
nor did he ever dream of its being published 
to the world. Hence its interest and charm 
for us, It fills up the blanks of history. His- 
tory, like a true courtier, haunts the palace, the 
ante-chamber, and the bureau, but, standing 
on its dignity (save the mark!) does not con- 
descend to step down into the street, or peep 
| into the citizen's parlor, But Pepys, for his 
| own edification, sate him down every night, 
} and recounted the little haps and mishaps of 
the day—nothing too trivial (God bless him!) 
—how the tailor had brought home his new 
suit, how the goose was underdone at dinner, 
how he went to the play and did not treat his 
wife, with the curtain lecture consequent 
thereupon, &c., &e. The whole man stands 
daguerreotyped before us. We see him con- 
scientious and honest at bottom, yet comply- 
ing with the prevalent examples of corruption, 
swayed to and fro by his duty to his king and 
his love of himself, by his resolutions of 
economy and his impulses of vanity, by the 
prejudices of his Presbyterian education, and 
the seductions of fashionable dissipation. 
Pepys and Boswell are always associated in 
our mind as the silly, shrewd, honest, good- 
natured, every-day men who have written the 
two most readable books in the language. 

Moreover, Pepys writes history in the “dig- 
nified” sense of the word, being, in virtue of 
his office, a politician, and admitted behind 
the scenes; being, also, a rsonal favorite 
with the merry monarch, and his sour-visaged 
brother. 

We have, also, here and there, delicious 
scraps of literary “ana,” for he was the ac- 
quaintance of Dryden, and the friend of Eve- 
lyn (from whom, by the way, he borrowed the 
collection of autograph letters now in the 
Bibliotheea Pepysiana). 

Macaulay has been largely indebted to this 
library for the materials of his third chapter ; 
though, with that rare facility peculiar to him- 








self, he occupied only two mornings in its ex-| ; 


amination. 


The diary was deciphered, some years ago, 
by the Rev. J. ace and published under 








the éditorial care of Lord Braybrooke, wih, 
took upon him to leave out “ what he did not 
consider interesting.” The Reviews unani. 
mously clamored for the rest, and accordingly 
this third edition contains the passages omitiey 
in the first. The noble editor has sprinkled 
here and there notes smacking, indeed, of 
dilettantism in history, but indicating as tho. 
rough a knowledge of Debrett as Major Pep. 
dennis himself could desire. The real merit 
belongs to the aforesaid “Rev. J. Smith.” 
whose small name on the title-page is over. 
shadowed by the tall capitals of Richard Lord 
Braybrooke.— Manchester Examiner. 


—_-- 


Western America; including California ang 
Oregon, with Maps of those Regions, and of 
«“ The Sacramento Valley.” By Charles Wilkes. 
U.S.N. Phila.: Lea & Blanchard. 


Tuts is the most desirable publication we have 
yet had on the new regions opened by the Mexi- 
ean War on the Pacific ; indeed, it is indispensa. 
ble to a just appreciation of the geography and 
physical capabilities of the country. — It supplies, 
what all the other accounts are deficient in, g 
complete, systematic, scientific view of the whole 
land, in its individual parts, and in their general 
relations. It is written in sympathy with the 
latest developments of Physical Geography and 
Ethnology. What we get in books like those of 
Bryant or Thornton, is a personal record of par- 
tial observation or adventure which supplies us 
with an important but easily misunderstood view o! 
the region. Capt.Wilkes, in this opportune work, 
maps out faithfally the whole, and his work ac- 
cordingly, with its minute and accurate bearings, 
is worthy of constant reference in reading the 
fragments communicated in the newspapers, the 
discussions in Congress, or the more ambitious 
books of travellers. Though published at the low 
price of seventy-five cents, it contains no less than 
sixteen chapters, embracing an original and com- 
prehensive geographical view of Western Ame- 
rica, particular sketches of California and Oregon, 
with separate considerations of the valleys, river, 
mountains, harbors, their agricultural and mineral 
wealth, the Government, the Routes of Communi 
cation with the Atlantic, &e.—with three neatly 
executed maps. The Chapter on the India 
Tribes contains much interesting matter trom Mr 
Hale’s Ethnographical volume of the Exploring 
Expedition, of which as yet only one hundred 
copies have been printed by Government. We 
recommend this work as one of high utility ‘or 
present use and constant future reference. 


Laneton Parsonage: a Tale. Third Part 
By the Author of “ Amy Herbert,” “ Gertrude,’ 
“ Margaret Percival,” &c. Edited by the Rer 
W. Sewell, B.D. Appleton & Co. 

Tuts work, though announced as a third part, 
is complete in itself, and independent in its actos 
of the scenes in which the performers have prev 
ously figured. Indeed, there is little attempt * 
dramatic interest, its character throughout bein! 
deeply devotional. It is entirely occupied with 
an account of the preparation of three yous 
ladies for the solemn Rite of Confirmation, to 
exclusion of all the ordinary material of a \“« 
Not only is there not the slightest hint of the 
usual sine qua non, a lover, but all the characte 
with the exception of an old clergyman, and # 
gentleman who appears in one scene for 4 shot 
time, are of the female sex. That this does 2 
arise from want of ability in the managemet - 
character is shown by the treatment of the arg 
but kind Lady Catharine Hyde, and that of Re®, 
who with sincere Christian feelings is always ™ 
volving herself and others in difficulties, by a 
overweening confidence in her ability to do £°% 
by scheming and management, and a certalo A 
ing process, instead of an humble reliance . 
will of pica This — of character 
well and delicately illustrated. 

We have forewarned the reader that dram 
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interest, in the ordinary sense of the word, is not 
peg found in this volume. But it avoids the 
treatment of the interests of this world to prepare 
us the better to act our part in it. The great 
troths of Christianity, the necessity of an early 
avowal of its precepts, are earnestly and calmly 
presented in the well-known, pleasing style of the 
author. 
he Life of Major-General jZachary Taylor, 
tveltth be A of the United States. By H. 
Montgomery. 18th edition, revised and enlarged. 
Auburn: Derby, Miller & Co. 1849. 8vo. 
reface to the original edition of this work 
eoie eae June, 1847; the number of editions 
marked on the title page, as published since, indi- 
cate as well the favor with which the compilation 
has been received, as the rapid growth of the repu- 
tation of old Zach with the people ; indeed, the 
most rapid growth of popularity recorded in our 
annals, and which is even now, while we write, 
receiving its consummation in the honors of inau- 
guration day at the Capitol. It is needless to say 
on which side a book must be written which has 
passed through eighteen editions within this short 
period ; how eulogistic it is of Taylor as a warrior 
and civilian, how his terrors in war are only equal- 
led by his gentleness in peace. To the Mexican 
war is added a chapter on his Presidential Cam- 
paign, in which the Alison letter with other pa- 
pers are put on file in a convenient form for re- 
ference. 


History of the Peloponnesian War. ‘T'rans- 
lated from the Greek of Thucydides, by William 
Smith, A.M. A new edition, corrected and re- 
vised. Carter & Brothers. 1849. 


A cueap and well printed edition, in a single 
octavo, of the well-known translation by Smith, 
of the works of the Greek Historian. In connex- 
ion with the Xenophon and Tacitus noticed by 
us last week, also from the press of Messrs. Car- 
ter, this is an available edition for the uses of stu- 
dents, college society libraries, and those who, 
wishing to possess some knowledge of the author, 
have not the means for critical study of the ori- 
ginal. 

The History of the Progress and Termination 
of the ‘Roman Republic, by Adam Ferguson, 
LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. Complete in one volume. 
Carter & Brothers. 1849. 


Tue original three volumes quarto of Ferguson’s 
History are here condensed into a single octavo. 
The writings of Ferguson and his Edinburgh com- 
peers still continue to be read, and may be perus- 
ed with profit and pleasure, without disparage- 
ment of the latest authorities of a more philoso- 
phieal school. This is an economical edition. 


Here a Little and There a Little: or, Serip- 
ture Facts. By the Author of the Peep of Day. 
Baker & Seribner. 1849. 

Tae plan of this little juvenile work is a series 
of sketches, each of which is occupied with the 
consideration of some Scripture incident, beginning, 
however, with a few simple suggestions from ordi- 
nary life, which lead the mind of the child on to 
communication with the historical narrative, and 
ending with simple, easily read, easily understood 
Verses ; a plan, it will be seen, which has the hap- 
piest facilities of inducing an acquaintance with 


the spirit as well as the letter of the Bible 
Stories, 


The Pearl of Days; or, the Advantages of the 
palin to the Working Classes. by a Laborer’s 
ane. With a Sketch of the Author's Life, 

y Herself, and a Preface by an American Clergy- 
~~ M. W. Dodd. 1849. 

PRIZE was Offered in England by a layman for 

«a Essay on the Sabbath, to be written by a labor- 

. man. Among the papers sent in was one from 

» which not falling within the letter of the 

ion uncement, and yet being considered a produc- 

* of unusual interest, it was thought advisable 

publish independently of the prize Essay. It is 





prefaced by an interesting narrative of peasant life 
in Scotland, a country which is entitled to furnish 
the lesson of this tract—which is fluently written, 
and has numerous appropriate engravings. 


Mrs. Putnam's Receipt Book; and Young 
Housekeeper’s Assistant. Boston: Ticknor, 
Reed & Fields. 1849. 


Tue recommendations of this book for house- 
keepers are, in addition to its superior elegance of 
dress, the fact that it is the result of twenty years’ 
experience, exactly the time which my Lord Coke 
thought should be devoted to the common law ; 
that the receipts were written down for practical 
use and not merely to make a book; that every 
receipt has been tried and proved according to the 
well known adage of the proof of the pudding; 
that the book is large enough and not too large, 
and that elegance is united with economy—the 
best results with the ordinary resources. 


The Lancashire Witches: A Romance of 
Pendle Forest. By W. Harrison Ainsworth. 
Stringer & Townsend. 1849. 


Ir is generally admitted that Mr. Ainsworth has 
outdone himeelf in his vast melodramatic efforts in 
the present story, including heroine, robbers, trap- 
doors, forest scenery, and all the staple, ordinary 
and extraordinary, of witchcraft on the most ex- 
tensive scale. 


The Old Judge; or, Life in a Colony. By 
Judge Haliburton. Author of “Sam Slick.” 
Stringer & Townsend. 


Tuere is some good stuff in this book, matter 
for reflection on life and character mixed up with 
the fun. 


Clement Lorimer; or, The Book with the 
Tron Clasps. By Angus B. Reach. Stringer & 
Townsend. 

Tue first brief instalment of, we believe, the 
first novel of a clever magazinist, whose previous 
writings fully warrant the expectation of a very 
readable book. 


WE have received from Messrs. Fowler & 
Wells a neatly printed pamphlet, a Report of Siz 
Lectures on the Philosophy of Mesmerism, de- 
livered in the Marlboro’ Chapel, Boston, by John 
Bovee Dods. 


The Proceedings of the New York Historical 
Society, for January and February, 1849. From 
the Society. 

Tuts publication is issued monthly, contains 
papers read, communications, &c., and wili form 
this year a volume of 300 pages, which is sold at 
one dollar, a price barely sufficient to cover the 
cost of publication. It should be taken by all the 
resident and corresponding memaers of the So- 
ciety. The address of the publisher is William 
Van Norden, 39 William street, New York. ° 


The Westminster Review for January and 
Blackwood for February. From Scott & Co. 

Tue former has papers on Channing, the Sea 
Serpent ; and the latter several well digested ab- 
stracts of books of travels, a continuation of the 
Caxtons, another Boston Letter on European Re- 
volutions, &c., sustaining the sterling character of 
this famous monthly. 





POEMS BY HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 
(From the London Atheneum, January 13, 1849.) 
To the majority of our readers, the announce- 
ment that Mr. Hartley Coleridge, eldest son of 
the author of the “Ancient Mariner,” died 
some days ago, after a few weeks’ illness, in the 
retirement of the Lake country—will convey 
little beyond the mere fact; since so sparing, 
and already so distant, were his appearances as 
a literary man, that his genius can hardly be 
said to have yet made any impression on the 

neral public. But some will, with us, regret 
that such genius should be extinguished when 
it had so insufficiently vindicated itself. Mr. 
Coleridge’s “ Biographia Borealis,—Worthies 











of Yorkshire and Lancashire *—considered 
apart from the special local interest which it 
possesses, is one among the most delightful of 
modern books; full of rich thought, subtle 
fancy, and measured eloquence ;—a work cer- 
tain to re-appear and tike its fit place in our 
libraries. The volume of poems published 
many years ago by Mr. Coleridge contained 
specimens of no common mintage. “The 
Nautilus ” is a lyric worthy of his father’s son. 
The “ Sonnets,” again, are noticeable for pecu- 
liar delicacy or boldness; and some among 
them exhibit an attractive combination of music 
and high verbal finish which is not easy to pro- 
duce in this very difficult form of composition. 
A single example will be welcome to the read- 
ers of this mournful record :— 


What was ’t awakened first the untried ear 
Of the sole man who was all human kind? 
Was it the gladsome welcome of the wind 
Stirring the leaves that never yet were sere ? 
The four mellifluous streams which flowed so near, 
Their lulling murmurs all in one combined ? 
The note of bird unnamed? The startled 
hind 
Bursting the brake in wonder, not in fear 
Of her new lord? Or did the holy ground 
Send forth mysterious melody to greet 
The gracious pressure of immaculate feet? 
Did viewless seraphs rustle all around, 
Making sweet music out of air as sweet? 
Or his own voice awake him with its sound? 


(From the same, Jan 20.) 


“T went,” says a writer from the Lake- 
countryy “ to Grasmere churchyard, to see 
Hartley Coleridge buried—and I am glad I 
went. It was blowing and snowing when I 
set out, but was altogether bright before the 
little country hearse arrived. * * * The 
little light coffin was like that of a child. Be- 
fore I came home it was neatly covered over 
with green sods. The churchyard and valley 
were far too green for January ; and the rush- 
ing Rotha washed the wall with a stream as 
full as in spring. The lake was glittering in 
sunshine too; but ghost-like old Helvellyn, 
which overhung all, was sheeted with fresh 
snow, and sun touched here and there with 
exquisite softness.”"—We gave last week a 
reminiscence of poor Hartley Coleridge’s better 
days, in the form of a sonnet already known to 
those who in these unpoetical years yet haunt 
the by-places of poetry. We have had, since, 
put into our hands a few of the poet’s later 
snatches of song which had not hitherto got 
beyond the chances of manuscript. The fol- 
lowing is one of them; interesting chiefly for 
the circumstances in which it is finally laid 
before the public. 


On the Picture of a very young Nun—not read- 
ing a devotional book, and not contemplating a 
crucifix placed beside her. 


So young—too young—consigned to cloistral 
shade, 

Untimely wedded—wedded, yet a maid! 
And hast thou left no thought, no wish behind, 
No sweet employment for the wandering wind,— 
Who would be proud to waft a sigh from thee, 
Sweeter than aught he steals from Araby? 

Thou wert immured—pvor maiden—as I guess, 
In the blank childhood of thy simpleness ; 
Too young to doubt, too pure to be ashamed, 
Thou gavest to God—what God had never 

claimed, 

And didst unweeting sign away thine all 
Of earthly good,—a guiltless prodigal ; 
The large reversion of thine unborn love 
Was sold to purchase an estate above. 

Yet by thy hands upon thy bosom prest 
I think indeed thou art not quite at rest ; 
That Christ that hangs upon the sculptured eross 
Is not the Jesus to redeem thy loss ;— 
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Nor will that book, whate’er its page contain, 
Convinee thee that the world is false and vain. 

Even now there is a something at thy heart 
That would be off,—but may not, dare not start. 
Yes, yes,—thy face, thine eyes, thy closed lips 

prove, 
‘Thou wert created to be loved, and love. 

Poor Maiden, victim of the vilest craft 
At which e’er Moloch grinned or Belial laught, 
May all thine aimless wishes be forgiven, 

May all thy sighs be registered in Heaven, 
And God his mercy and his love impart 
To what thou shouldst have been—and what 
thou art! 
(From the same, Jan. 27.) 

We gave last week one of a few hitherto 
unpublished poems by the late Hartley Cole- 
ridge, of which the manuscript has been put 
into our hands since the sods were laid over 
the writer in the Churchyard of Grasmere. 
They who mourn over a genius that had lost 
its way in the world may like to have a couple 
examples more. They are of little value for 
others. Their poetry is less in themselves 
and for the uninformed in Hartley Coleridge’s 
history, than in the memories which they will 
awaken, and the morals they will suggest for 
those to whom the poet was known :— 


SONNETS. 


On a Picture of Jephthah and his Daughter, in 
the possession of James Brancher, Esq., Croft 
Lodge. 


*Tis true, the Painter’s hand can but arrest 
The moment that in nature never stays,— 
But fleets, impatient of the baffled gaze. 
Yet, if that single moment be the best 

Of many years, commissioned to attest 

The excellence whose beauty ne’er decays, 
Let not the mute art lack a righteous praise 
That shows the lovely ever loveliest. 

And thou, sweet Maid, for ever keep that look— 
Thou never hadst so sweet a look till now ; 
Read in thy father’s face as in a book 

Thy virgin doom, the irrevocable vow. 
Well were it if thy father ne’er had shook 
Away the doubt that hangs upon his brow. 


On the same subject. 
What if thine angry God had made thine arm 
Dread as the thunderbolt, or solid fire, 
Or pest, obedient to his vengeful ire ? 
Think’st thou thine oath was like a wizard’s 
charm :— 
Or hadst thou need with proffered blood to farm 
Jehovah’s might? It proves thy faith unsure, 
Thy creed idolatrous, thy heart impure, 
Thy God a greedy trafficker in harm, 
Not Israel’s hope,—But she, thy daughter mild, 
Whose eager love and over-hasty greeting 
Have made thee murderer of thine only child, 
Loves not the less for that unhappy meeting. 
Guiltless she dies to save thee from the guilt 
Which must be thine though her pure blood be 
spilt. 





THE LABOR QUESTION. 
(From M. Guizot's Democracy in’ France.) 
“Ir is the glory of modern civilization to have 
understood and proclaimed the moral value and 
the social importance of labor ; to have raised 
it to the estimation and the rank which justly 
belong to it. If I had to point out the most 
profound evil, the most fatal vice, of the state 
of things which prevailed in France up to the 
sixteenth century, I would say, without hesita- 
tion, the contempt in which labor was held. 
Contempt of labor and pride in idleness are 
certain signs either that society is under the 
dominion of brute force, or that it is verging to 
its decline. Labor is the law which God has 
enjoined on man. It is by labor that he deve- 
lopes everything around him—by labor that he 
developes and improves his own nature. La- 








bor is become the surest pledge of peace between 
nations. The respect and the liberty enjoyed by 
labor tend more than anything to calm the 
anxieties which we might otherwise too justly 
feel, and to raise our hopes for the prospects of 
the human race. By what fatality then has 
it happened that the word labor, so honorable 
to modern civilization, is become a war-ery 
and a source of disasters in France? It is 
because that word is made a cloak for a great 
and pernicious lie. It is not labor, its interests 
or its rights, which are the object of the fer- 
ment excited in its name; the war which has 
been declared on the plea of protecting labor, 
is not in fact waged in its behalf, nor, if suc- 
cessful, would redound to its advantage. It is, 
on the contrary, directed against labor, whose 
ruin and degradation would be its infallible 
result. 

“ Labor, like family, property, and everything 
else in this world, is subject to natural and 
general laws; among which are, diversity and 
inequality of the kinds and the results of labor, 
and of the stations of those by whom it is per- 
formed. Intellectual labor is superior to manual. 
Descartes, who enlightened France, and Col- 
bert, who laid the foundations of her prosperity, 
performed a labor superior to that of the work- 
man who prints the works of Descartes, or who 
helps to produce the manufactures fostered by 
Colbert; and among these very workmen, 
those who are intelligent, moral, and indus- 
trious, justly attain toa situation superior to 
that which the same description of labor can 
secure to the dull, the lazy, or the licentious. 
The variety of tasks and vocations allotted to 
man is infinite. Labor is everywhere—in 
the house of a father of a family, who educates 
his children and superintends his affairs; in 
the cabinet of a statesman who takes part in 
the government of his country; in that of the 
magistrate who administers its laws; of the 
philosopher who instructs, and of the poet who 
charms it; in the fields, on the ocean, on the 
highways, in the manufactories and the work- 
shops ; and in every situation, in every variety 
of labor, in every class of laborers, diversity 
and inequality arise and subsist ; inequality of 
intellectual power, of moral merit, of social 
importance, of material wealth. These are 
the natural, primitive, universal laws of Jabor, 
originating in the nature and condition of man, 
or, to speak more properly, ordained by the 
wisdom of God. It is against these Jaws that 
the war of which we are witnesses is waged ; 
it is this hierarchy of labor founded on the de- 
crees of God and the free actions of man, 
which it is the object of this war to abolish; 
and to substitute—what ?—the degradation and 
the ruin of labor, by the reduction of all la- 
bor and all laborers to the same level! Examine 
the meaning which is usually affixed to the 
word /abor in the language of these enemies of 
this social order. They do not distinctly say 
that material and manual work are the only 
real work ; indeed they occasionally affect great 
respect for purely intellectual labor: but they 
omit to mention the various sorts of higher 
labor which are performed on every stage of 
the social scale; their whole attention is ab- 
sorbed by material labor, which they constantly 
represent as the kind of labor whose import- 
ance throws every other into the shade. In 
short, they talk in a manner to excite and keep 
alive in the minds of the men employed in 
physical labor, the opinion that theirs only 
has a claim to the name and the rights of 
labor. Even when speaking not of labor, but 
= laborers, pase hold the same levelling and 

preciating mages j—ascribing the rights 
of labor to workmen, as such, ‘wsependeealy 
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of all degrees of personal merit. Thus 
coarsest and most ordinary labor is Siemed 
the standard to which all the higher degree, 
are adjusted; and diversity and inequality 
are abolished, for the supposed advantage ¢ 
that which is the least and the lowest in the 
scale! 

“ Do those who hold such language serve 
do they even understand—the cause which 
they affect to advocate? Js it by such means 
that we can advance, or even barely keep our 
ground, on that glorious path of civilization jn 
Which labor acquired its proper rank and dio. 
nity? Do we not, on the contrary, mutilate, 
degrade, and disgrace labor, when we strip \: 
of a part of its noblest claims, and substitute 
in their stead pretensions which are not only 
absurd and preposterous, but mean, in spite of 
their insolence? Lastly, does not such 
language show a gross misconception and 
violent perversion of the natural facts on which 
civil society in France is founded? This, 
though admitting unity of laws and equality 
of rights, assuredly never pretended to abolish 
that variety of faculties, merits, and destinies, 
which is one of the mysterious laws of God, 
and the inevitable result of the free will of 
man.” 














THE LAST SCENES OF “ SOCIALISM.” 


Tue Paris correspondent of the London Atlas, 
gives this melancholy but memorable account 
of some of the last excesses of the miserable 
spirit lately awakened in the French Capital, 
How striking a corroboration of the philosophi- 
cal exposure of this system by Guizot. 
“Decline of Socialism in Paris.—In the 
midst of our troubles, our doubts, and perplex- 
ity, there is one consolation to be found in the 
ares 5 popularity of those monstrous tene‘s 
which have assailed us with such fierce fury 
as to threaten the overthrow of all principle 
and purity. So intense is the conviction of 
this dying influence even in the minds of the 
high priests of these various sects, that 
during the last week they have had recourse 
to all kinds of fantastic vagaries in order to 
arrest the attention of the public, preferring 
the risk of condemnation to that of complete 
oblivion. Accordingly, on Christmas Eve, 
three distinct socialist festivals were held 
to celebrate the birth of ‘ Christ, the first great 
Social Reformer.’ The announcement, pla- 
carded on every wall in Paris, excited univer 
sal indignation; and the Christian wending 
his way in meek humility to the house o 
prayer felt lost in astonishment on perceiving 
that the men who were for ever preaching 
strife and resistance, discontent and _rebellio®, 
could dare to mingle with their profane appet!s 
the name of Him whose words were ali 0 
peace. This display has served to cover the 
whole cause with ridicule—many who «re 
well known to hold socialist opinions not dir 
ing to appear publicly on such a profane occ 
sion. toasts were in all things worthy 
the doctrines of the patrons of the feast—al! 0! 
a blood-red dye, as being of course most !0 
harmony with the holiness of the occasio! 
upon which the guests were met. The ladles 
above all, were most frantic in their admiratict 
of the social philosophers ; and, wi? 
animated by the piquetie, which they drank in 
large quantities, suffered the torrent of their 
eloquence to flow on through trope and met 
phor, without heed of time or space. we 
the miracles among the many whic 
rise up on all sides is the fact of the reappet™ 
ance 
man, who 


us of the Abbé Chatet. Tbs 
was created by the revolution 
July, and has never been heard of since thi 
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i sudden! 

pee nd with an increased umber ofed- 
3 and more extensive influence. He has 
now no particular place of worship, but preaches 


: the test profanation of religion 
et pane The Abbé Chatet 
isa man fast verging towards fifty years of age, 
ofa short thick-set figure, and heavy, downcast 
countenance. 


They say he was a grocer be- 
fore he — and this may be the 
reason why he iated upon this occasion in 
an apron and sleeves of a dark green glazed 
calico. In order to bear out more impressively 
his great principle, that all time, place, and 
opportunity are alike for the worship of God, 
and that the Almighty despises the forms 
with which mankind have sought to honour 
religion, the abbé himself was attired in the 
most negligé style imaginable, having an old 
fustian jacket, much too short, trousers of dark 
blue cloth, with list slippers and woollen stock- 
ings, while his head was bound with a yellow 
Madras handkerchief. The congregation con- 
sisted of some dozen individuals, all of the 
lowest order of mechanics. One cobbler had 
brought his work, and sat tapping a shoe heel 
daring the whole time of service. The women 
were all engaged in some kind of needlework, 
and the sister at whose house the meeting was 
held was on her knees before the fire, where 
she was skimming and tasting her pot-au-feu, 
peeling potatoes, and cutting cabbages with the 


most zealous perseverance, bowing her head | '© tread on the T'urkey-carpet or sit down on 
in answer to the responses, and singing the | the velvet fauteuil, or apply a poker to the 


psalms with as much apparent unction as 
though in the holy walls of Notre Dame. 
After a long extempore prayer on the part of 
the abbé, the audience rose and drew near to 
the table behind which he stood ; it was the 
moment of the communion. A bottle of very 
dark looking vin ordinaire was poured into a 
salad bowl, and into this each guest dipped the 
rtion of bread which had been cut from a 
ong loaf of brown ~bread, by the abbé, each 
one biting and dipping until the wine was all 
absorbed. Soon after the ceremony ended the 
audience was dismissed, and the Abbé Chatet 
sat himself down in the fauteuil which stood 
by the chimney, while the good woman of the 
pce “ to draw a hs obs broth from 
ing pol-au-feu upon the hearth which 
she had pend ah deta the service with 
so much care. Anything like the profane 
trash uttered by the abbé, during the hour that 
I stayed, it would be impossible to conceive. 
Every absurd dream, every disgusting theory 
whie wm 0 been put forward at various 
times by fools and madmen, was here advocat- 
ed as forming a step to the t work of the 
regeneration of mankind. How imprudent is 
one single deviation from the beaten path, 
either in religion or in morality. Little did 
the Abbé Lamenais deem that the boldness of 
his protestations against the forms and cere- 
monies of the church should have uced so 
foul a parody as that of the Abbé Chatet ! 
_ “Allour Socialists are en deroute. Proudhon 
meray killed by a Vaudeville. Cabet 


has fled, some sa coerce teeny 6 
in the plain St. Denis, where itis reported 


again risen on the tide of 


gantiarum of his day, Cornelius Nepos has 
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men’s clothes and wrote naughty books which by way of digression, there were in that man- 


Monsieur le Curé had told them would corrupt 
their wives and daughters, and who would | 
bring a curse upon their pays if she were suf- | 
fered to remain within its borders.” 


' 
| 





From the Newark Sentinel. 

HOUSES AND FURNITURE. 
Havine been sometimes permitted to peep in- 
to the habitations of the great, and to con- | 
template the vast outlay which men of means | 
bestow on architecture, furniture, and orna-| 
ment, I have had many thoughts about the | 


degree 


in which genuine comfort is increased | 
by all this labor and expense: and the result 
is (it will doubtless be thought the prejudice | 
of a plebeian), that wealth and fashion are not 
sufficient to secure the realities of a delightful | 
home. Is it not true, that whenever we sit | 
down to imagine a dwelling of unmingled ex- | 
cellence, in which one might wish to live and | 


} 


die, we figure to ourselves not so much a) 
bright, elegant, spotless, right-lined, symme- | 
trical, lofty, lacquered, varnished, gilded man- | 
sion, as one that is roomy, warm, airy, easy, 
convenient, even at the risk of being some- | 
whatirregular? Into the ideal ofa homestead, | 
there always enter, as constituents, the no- | 
tions of comfort and snugness. A house, as’ 
well as a habit, may be too fine. As the man! 
of true politeness is he in whose presence | 
you feel perfectly at your ease, so the house 
you love to enter, is that in which you lose 
all constraint at the door. Compare the | 
palace of a parvenu, where you scarcely dare | 


brilliant grate, with the fine old ecountry-man- 
sion of a hereditary manor, in which the 
glossy furniture is dark with age, and the 
capacious fireplace sheds its ruddy light on 
guests, whose fathers sat there with Wash- 
me 28 the Livingstons, and men of the Re- 
volution. True, no planning and no expense 
can create qualities which belong to age: but 
much may be accomplished by preferring use 
and convenience and noble hospitality, to the 
fashion of the hour. 

Some of the flagrant errors of modern 
houses arise from the practice of consigning 
the whole plan and details to builders, inter- 
nal decorators, and cabinet-makers: the result 
being a toyshop glitter. With all the egre- 
gious follies of the late king of Bavaria, he 
has never been refused the character of a man | 
of taste in the fine arts: and this he never | 
displayed more happily than in his order to | 
the director of his new palace: “ Let there be 
no u ” 

It is impossible to infuse such ideas into 
the head of a man who measures everything 
by dollars: for what is his house with its 
contents, but a public advertisement of his 
means? A noble old tree, a broad inviting 
hall, a suite of irregular but tasteful chambers, 
vannot be bought or bespoken, like scagliola, 
marble, and mouldings. In the life of Arti- 
cus, the friends of Cicero, and the arbiter ele- 





given one or two fine traits, germane to my 
subject. Though Atticus was a moneyed 
man, he was far from being given to buying 
or building; nemo illo minus fuit emax, minus 
oo : yet he lived in the best style, and 

everything of the best about him. He 
inherited from his uncle a house on the Qui- 
rinal, which was remarkable not so much for 
its architecture, as its grove; non edificio, sed 
silva, It showed more taste than cost; plus 
salis quam sumtus habebat. No changes were 





made for mere show. Let me add, though 


sion a number of literary slaves, good readers 
and judges of books; indeed there was not a 
body-servant who had not these accomplish- 
ments. Something of the same mind was in 
the late poet Southey. “I would,” says he, 
“either buy a house to my mind, or build 
one; and it should be such as a house ought 
to be, which I once heard a glorious agricul- 
turist define, ‘a house that should have in it 
everything that is voluptuous, and necessary, 
and right.’ In my acceptation of that felici- 
tous definition (adds he), I request the reader 
to understand that everything which is right 
is intended, and nothing but what is perfectly 
so: that is to say I mean every possible ac- 
commodation conducive to health and comfort. 
It should be large enough for my friends, and 
not so large as to serve as a hotel for my ac- 
quaintance.” And what the poet adds, about 
dress, reveals a principle equally applicable to 
parlors and bedrooms: “I would not wear 
my coat quite so threadbare as I do at pre- 
sent; but I would still keep to my old shoes, 
as long as they would keep to me.” 


There is in all this no cynical contempt of 
elegance, but only a more refined luxury. 
Where modern invention has added to real 
comfort, as in warming, lighting, baths and the 
like, let every such appliance be adopted; but 
not a niche or a spangle for simple display, or 
because it is Parisian. Within certain bounds 
and where the “keeping” of the picture is 


'maintained, no objection lies against a grace- 


ful imitation of antiquity; especially where 
massive irregularity and generous freedom 
remind one of manorial halls. Not long since 
I visited the new house of a friend, and was 
delighted to find myself in a spacious apart- 
ment, wainscoted on every side with unpaint- 
ed oak, and with all the furniture to corres- 
pond : it is impossible to describe the air of 
warm homeliness which this conferred on 
everything in the room. But the beauty of 
it was, that it was after no prevalent city- 
mode. More than common patience is re- 
quired, to look with equanimity on the frail, 
trumpery objects, which occupy the floors of 
many gorgeous saloons, making them resem- 
ble a tiny museum, or a child’s fair. If you 
have articles of virtu, by all means let them 
be seen; but prithee do not rush to a fancy- 
store and buy, as if by recipe, five bits of Bo- 


|hemian glass, item a Swiss cottage; tem a 


Sévres vase, and three Berlin shades; only 
because Mrs. B. has the same. The rivalry of 
ornamentation tends to introduce much that 
is perishable, both in architecture and furni- 
ture ; whereas, the most pleasing associations 
of a home, a mansion, a resting-place, gather 
around what is permanent, and what can be- 
come gracefully old. 

The bane of comfort is Fashion, If fashion 
import what is intrinsically good, none but a 
fool would reject it, because it is fashionable: 
but how little original thought is brought to 
bear upon these matters! A little indepen- 
dence would work wonders, inside and out- 
side. The man of wealth will have his ony 
ings, his greenhouse, and his garden; but if 
he is at the same time a man of taste, he will 
cause you to see the impress of his own mind, 
on every [seg and many a deviation 
and irregularity and old-fashioned crotchet, 
will show you that he does not follow, but 
that he gives, the tone. You know in a mo- 
ment, when you enter a library, for example, 
whether it is meant to be read. — + 
elegant repositories, so named, re t 
rs. might as well be gilt and lettered 
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backgammon-tables. The genuine study or | only delicacy. A smile reminds him of his 
book-hoard (if I may use one of the expres- dental operations; a blushing cheek, of his 
sive Anglo-Saxon words which we have lost, | hectic patients ; pensive melancholy is dys p- 
i. e., Boc-norp) always has a certain slipshod sia; sentimentalism, nervousness. Tell him 
reality about it. So there are sitting-rooms, of love-lorn hearts, of the ‘ worm i’ the bud,’ 
where you know in your heart there is no sit- | of the mental impalement upon Cupid’s arrow, 


ting, except when visitors come :—you would like that of a Giaour upon the spear of a Jani- 
as soon think of taking your ease in an ice- bez and he can only think of lack of exercise, 


house. Othe wretched hypocrisy of mam- 
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monism! These things are of a piece with 
the white kid-gloves which the dry goods- 


clerk strains over his knuckles, once or twice | 


in the year: well enough; Experimentum in 
corjore vili. But when the same folly is 
shown in costly edifices, recondite mavables, 
we are indignant. 

After all, I have no right to talk thus. Let 
me remember the adage, “ Bachelor’s wives,” 
&c. I never had, nor do I expect ever to 
have, a house of my own. 

CaEsARIENSIS. 





MIRTH AND MEDICINE. 


Tue poet Whittier, in the National Era, dis- 
cusses in a notice of the Poems of Dr. Holmes, 
the probabilities of pleasantry in a physician, 
and notwithstanding the doubts he raises, 








of tight lacing, and slippers in winter. Sheri- 
dan seems to have understood all this, if we 
may judge from the lament of his Doctor in 
‘St. Patrick’s Day,’ over his deceased help- 


‘mate. ‘Poor dear Dolly,’ says he, ‘I shall 


never see her like again; such an arm for a 
bandage! veins that seemed to invite the 
lancet! Then her skin—smooth and white as 
a gallipot ; her mouth as round and not larger 
than a penny phial; and her teeth—none 
of your sturdy fixtures—ache as they would, 
it was only a small pull, and out they came. 
I believe I have drawn halfa score of her dear 
pearls. [ Weeps.] But what avails her beauty ! 
She has gone, and left no little babe to hang 
like a label on papa’s neck.’. 

So much for speculation and theory. In 
practice it is not so bad, after all. The Grave- 


digger in Hamlet has his jokes and grim jests; 


decides tne question in favor of the Boston wit. | we have known many a jovial sexton: and we 
The presumption appears to us decidedly on | have heard clergymen laugh heartily, at small 
the side of the union, for unhappy as are | provocation, close on the heel of a cool calcula- 
many of the circumstances which attend a) tion that the great majority of their fellow- 
physician’s life, the mind naturally seeks re- creatures were certain of going straight to 
venge for them in the reaction of mirth.| perdition. Why, then, should not even the 
Physicians have been charged with a lack of | Doctor have his fun? Nay, is it not his duty 
reverence, which is much more likely to be|to be merry, by main force if necessary? 
the tendency of the profession than a lack of Solomon, who, from his great knowledge of 
wit. | herbs, must have been no mean practitioner for 

“Looking at the matter from the point of | his day, tells us that ‘a merry heart doeth good 
theory only,” says Whittier, “we should say ‘like medicine, and universal experience has 
that a Physician could not be otherwise than confirmed the truth of his maxim. Hence it 


melancholy. A merry Doctor! Why, one 

might as well talk of a laughing death’s head | 
—the cachinnation ofa Monk’s memento mori. 

This life of ours is sorrowful enough at its | 
best estate; the brightest phase of it is ‘sick-| 
lied o’er with the pale cast’ of the future or the | 
past. But itis the special vocation of the Doctor | 
to look only upon the shadow; to turn away from | 
the house of feasting, and go down to that of | 


is, doubtless, that we have so many anecdotes 
of facetious doctors, distributing their pills and 
jokes together, shaking at the same time the 
contents of their phials and the sides of their 
patients. It is merely professional, a trick of 
the practice, unquestionably, in most cases ; 
but sometimes it is a ‘ natural gift,’ like that 
of the ‘ bone-setters,’ and ‘ scrofula strokers,’ 
and ‘cancer curers,’ who carry on a sort of 


mourning ; to breathe day after day the atmo-| guerilla war with human maladies. Such we 
sphere of wretchedness ; to grow familiar with | know to be the ease with Dr. Holmes. He 
suffering ; to look upon humanity disrobed of was born for the ‘ Laughter-cure,’ as certainly 
its pride and glory, robbed of all its fictitious ,as Preisnitz was for the ‘ Water-cure,’ and has 
ornaments—weak, helpless, naked—and under- | been quite as successful, in his way, while his 


going the last fearful metempsychosis from its | 
erect and godlike image, the living temple of | 
an enshrined divinity, to the loathsome clod and 
the inanimate dust. Of what ghastly secrets | 
of moral and physical disease is he the deposi- | 
tory! There is woe before him and behind 
him; he is hand and glove with misery by 
prescription—the ex-officio gauger of the ills 
that flesh is heir to. He has no home, unless 
it be at the bedside of the querulous, the sple- 
netic, the sick, and the dying. He sits down to 
carve his turkey, and is summoned off to a 
post-mortem exatnination of another sort. All 
the diseases which Milton’s imagination em- 
bodied in the lazar house, dog his footsteps and 
pluck at his door bell. Hurrying from one 
place to another at their beck, he knows 
ening of the quiet comfort of the ‘sleek- 
hea men who sleep o’ nights.’ His wife, 
if he has one, has an undoubted right to adver- 
tise him as a deserter of ‘bed and board.’ 
His ideas of beauty, the imaginations of his 
brain, and the affections of his heart, are regu- 
lated and modified by the irrepressible associa- 
tions of his luckless profession. Woman as 
well as man is to him of the earth, earthy. He 


| 


| 


prescriptions are infinitely more agreeable.” 


CLUBS. 

(From Theodore Hook's Literary Remains.) 
Tere have been recently published several 
very edifying works upon Etiquette, and the 
mode of behaving well in company. As no 
book touching the conduct of Club society has 
yet appeared, and as this is the season of the 
year at which those admirable institutions are 
making weekly acquisitions in the shape of 
new members, we have thought it might be 
neither superfluous nor disagreeable to give the 
recently admitted candidates a few leading 
rules for their behavior, in the way of direc- 
tions—Thus, 

In the first place, find fault with everything, 
and bully the waiters. What do you pay your 
subscriptions for, but to secure that privilege ? 
Abuse the Committee for mismanagement, 
until you get into it yourself—then abuse every- 
body else. 
ever shut the door of any room into which 
you may go, or out of which you may come. 
When the evening papers arrive, pounce 
upon three; keep one in your hand reading, 





sees incipient disease where the uninitiated see 


another under your arm, ready to relieve that; 
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SS 
and*sit down upon the third. By this means 
you possess yourself of the opinions of al par. 
ties, without being influenced by any one. 

If you wish to dine early and cheap, order 
some cold meat just before three o'clock : it 
will then be charged as luncheon—breaj 
pickles, &c., gratis. Drink table beer, be. 
cause, as the Scotch gentleman said of some. 
thing very different, “it is vary pleasant, ang 
costs nothing.” 

If you dine on the joint, get it first, and ey: 
all the best parts off, and help yourself to twice 
as much as you want, for fear you should never 
see it again. 

If you are inclined to read the newspaper 
when you have finished your meat, make use 
of the cheese as a reading-desk : it is very cop. 
venient, and, moreover, makes the paper sinel] 
of the cheese, and the cheese taste of the 
paper. 

f you come in, and see a man whom you 
know dining quietly by himself, or two men 
dining socially together, draw your chair to 
their table and volunteer to juin them. This 
they cannot well refuse, although they may 
wish em at Old Scratch. Then call for the 
bill of fare and order your dinner, which, as 
the two others had half done before your arri. 
val, will not be served till they have quite 
finished theirs. This will enable them to en- 
joy the gratification of seeing you proceed 
through the whole of your meal, from soup to 
cheese inclusive, while they are eating their 
fruit and sipping their wine. 

If you drink tea, call for a “cup” of tea; 
when the waiter has brought it, abuse him for 
its being too strong, and desire him to fetchan 
empty cup and a small jug of boiling water; 
then divide the tea into the two cups and fill 
up both with the water. By this method you 

et two cups of tea for the price of one.— 

-B. The milk and sugar not charged for. 

If you are a literary man, always write your 
books at the club—pen, ink, and paper gratis; 
a circumstance which of itself is likely to 
make your productions profitable. 

When there is a ballot, blackball everybody 
you do not happen to know. If acandidateis 
not one of your own personal acquaintance, he 
cannot be fit to come there. 

If you are interested about a friend, post 
yourself directly in front of his balloting box, 
and pester everybody, whether you know them 
or not, to give him a vote; 
ciously adhered to, will invariably settle his 
fate, one way or the other. 

Always walk about the coffee-room with 
your hat on, to show your own independence, 
and your respect for the numerous noblemen 
and gentlemen who are sitting at dinner with- 
out theirs. 

When you are alone in any of the rooms 
where writing materials are deposited, help 
yourself to covers, note-paper, sealing-wax, 
and blacklead pencils, at diseretion; they are 
as much yours as any other member's, and 2s 
you contribute to pay for them, what difference 
can it make whether you use them at the Clud 
or at home. 

When you go away, if it is a wet night, and 
you are without a cloak or great-coat, take the 
first that fits you ; you can send it back in the 
morning, when it is fine, remember you 40. 
This mo equally applies to umbrellas. 

Never pay your subscription till the very !ast 
day fixed by the regulations; why should the 
trustees get the interest of your money for two 
or three months? Besides, when strangers 
come in to see the house, will find your 
name over the fi , which will show that 
you belong to the Club. 


is, if pertina- 
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An observance of these general rules, with 
a little attention to a few minor points, which 
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FLORENCE AND PAUL, 


enough; but it is even worse not to avail our- 
By ocean’s rocky ledges 


selves of those of less certain merit, that fallin 








itis scarcely possible to allude to more particu- She clasped his wasted hand, our way. The collection now exhibiting in the is! | t 
larly here, will render you a most agreeable And the surf, with whitening edges, Lyceum Gallery, we are told, belongs to an aT cst 
member of the Society to which you belong, Came booming to the land. American gentleman, who, from a_ patriotic iis TS 
and which it will be right to denounce every- His sweet, pale face wore ever— desire that they should become the nucleus of | ‘f 
where else as the most execrable hole in Lon- By day and twilight lone—j a public gallery in this country, purchased + ee 
don, in which you can get nothing fit either to The look of one who never \them, and is now willing, if others will raise i i; 
eat or drink, but in which you, yourself, never- Had childish pastime known: the means to buy them for that purpose, to as ‘? 
theless, breakfast, dine, and sup, every day, ee unto each other, make a liberal deduction from their value, as aL 
when you are not otherwise engaged. Why. oe prerhe ac. y his own contribution to such a useful public ae 
pebrnend te — , , institution. And this value he is willing to Bia ® 
Original Poetrn. Came geatle * pop there 2 have decided by any connoisseurs of high ANE 


reputation in Europe. Such we understand 


SUN ADASTR to be the professed character of this exhibition ; “| } 
hy 


[From the French of Lamartine.} 
Ox a rock, washed by the plaintive billow, 


Hark ! dearest sister, hearken’! 
To that low mournful strain, 


and now for a brief notice of some of the most Py) 
While landward breezes darken 


prominent works in it. 


Behold—a broken sceptre ! which he painted for the king of Spain. 


From inen mariner sees whitening on the Aap sata vi bgeheone a me ae of St. Lorenzo.—Titian.— nai i 

ore, . " , e recollect in the Church of the Jesuits in Phar | 
A intone the bank, which the surges have gir aiguar eng ay ae Venice, a picture much like this.—perhaps a A 
Time has not yet darkened the narrow stone, Or phantoms that I see. somewhat taller in proportion, which we sup- Ht ' 
And under the green tissue of brier and ivy, aiabenale pose to be a repetition, by himself, of one i ‘, 


co 


We } ; 
I hear no voice of sorrow do not recognise in this picture the execution t if 
Here lies—no name! ask of the earth! Of roaring ocean born, { of ‘Titian ; but the tone is so good that we can Bet 
It is inscribed in enaracters of blood, ; And his azure garmeats borrow believe it to have been done by some of his as- us 5 
From the shores of Tanais to the summit of Fresh lustre from the morn., sistants, and finished by himself, It is a pic- “ill | 
On b Jeg oe marble, on the breasts of the np. dessa ene Rey SO NR) See SR Nepey ae ae ii | 
—_ ’ And nothing ghostly ee attention that the most enthusiastic will bestow moe 
Pee. neon ens Oe seiieabilien bend Above the dashing spray.} = a " ~ ro y anne. it a ee i M 
’Neath his chariot crushed. ‘ work of art in the collection; and we have ey 
dy the etal A lady beck Ke ag ; seen none among the professed works of the a a : 
Dark clouds have enwrapped bo y cradle and ady beckons, Sister ! ; great masters, in this country, which we would a ae 
son en elon Who pale and shrouded seems | prefer before it i” f. 
Like tho ved lightaing ‘thou Gashed from the Oh rhe die vron bene op ba It is right here to remark that it was the Bei 
storm ;— n o her in dreams. F emesas } \ 
Thundering on the world, ere the world knew Her presence wakes within me —— ~ ce rere. Rubens, — some : f i : 
thy name! Vague memories of the past ; others, when they had commissions for copies h ; 


Even as the Nile, whose waters Memphis drank, 
Whilst nameless still, sent up its gushing fount 

In Memnon’s solitudes. 
The Gods had fallen—thrones were desolate ; 
Victory Lore thee on her rapid wings, 
And of a nation like Brutus, glory made thee king 


That age, whose turbid tide had swept away Swarms of quick bees beset the virgin clover, Cuyp.—The general effect at a distance is very Uf 
Laws, kings, and gods—back to its source Waking olic harps of merry tune agreeable, the color harmonious, and of the i 
Recoiled before thee. ac on sd until pom anion meyer warm and luminous quality for which this ar- 
lit s ong to its hive at shut of day ;' tist was distinguished ; but the animals are not , 
Glory, br y! these words that men | so hath my heart its pleasant Summer time, drawn with the skill of Cuyp, and the execu- 
For thee resounded only as sonorous brass, bh hge ane me Oe. on tae their way | tion generally is not like his: it seems to be a tao 
bap wae eit idle echo sends from far! Where food for reverie is garnered up : | ns La Fornarina.—Raffaelle—A co he 
music fell upon thine ear in vain, And love rains down, like Jove, in golden show- . : ig. Fe Se PY * 


On earth thou only heard’st the battle’s cry, 
And the shrill clarion. 


Proudly scorning what the world admired, 
Thou claimed the whole earth as thy empire! 
In thy march each obstacle was an enemy ; 


Thus, like a rapid arrow, flew thy will N. | however, a tolerably good copy, so far as shape 
And ever struck its destined mark is concerned. i, 
Even thro’ the heart of love ! 4 


Never to dissipate thy haughty gloom 
With maddening the festive cup was 


filled ; Wuat have we reason or right to expect | with truth and power of imitation which he i" 
Thy dreams another purple had bedyed ; when we visit a collection of paintings pro- | possesses in a high degree, Jordaens had been ¥ 
And as a sentry watching under arms, fessing to be by the Old Masters? If we look endowed witha refined taste, he would have ii 
Thou saw the smiles of beauty and her tears at the prices usually paid in Europe for the} been a colorist of the first rank; but he seems 
Without a smile or sigh! best works, from ten to a hundred thousand | to have been insensible to everything but mere 


Thou grew without pleasure, thou fell withou 


pain, 
No throb of humanity swelled ‘neath thy armor, 
iin See nor loving, thou lived but to 


Oh! would that she might win mo 
To her embrace at last. 
W. H.C. Hosmer. 





SONNET. 
As erst in Hybla, at the birth of June, 


ers ; 
Where life melts the pearl of joy in its cup, 
And music haunts the footsteps of the hours 
O, sweet the memories which thus can roam 
To reap the gladness of their harve:t-home ! 





Che Pine Arts. 
LYCEUM GALLERY—OLD MASTERS. 


dollars apiece, and consider what chance there 
is that such prices will be paid here, can we 
expect to find the most authentic and excellent 
works? No! For these we will not pay ; and 


of their pictures, to cause them to be done 
chiefly by their pupils. 

56. Fiight into Egypt.—Murillo.—In this 
picture there is good coloring ; and it conveys 
an idea of the average works of the master. 

78. Landscape, with horses and cows — 





from that in the Barberini palace in Rome. 
The background is darker and colder than the 
original; but the original is not remarkable 
for color, nor for anything else, except its re- 
semblance to the mistress of Raffielle. It is, 


96. Lot and his Daughiers.—Jordaens.—A 
bold and effective picture, like most of this ar- 
tist’s works, neither sublime nor beautiful. If, 


artistic vigor ; even freshness and harmony of 
cvlor, which he should not have failed to learn 
from his master Rubens, he rarely excels in. 
This picture, though not one of his best, is 


; for the rest, we will not look at them; so| very characteristic of him, and contains parts : 
Asan alone, in the infinite sky; when a collection is set forth as being works | worthy of attention for the power of imitation 
Thou sight but to measure the earth by the Old Masters, we say they may be old they display. ‘The female on the spectator’s f 
And talons to grasp. e ; but we smoke our cigars, and give | Jeft is painted with force and breadth of effect, 
From the zenith of glory and power ourselves no trouble to look after them. But) and may help to correct the taste of those ; 
Hurled by the storm to a desolate rock, is all this wise? Even if they be but the| who admire a finish that makes flesh look like i 


Thou sawest thine enemies rending thy mantle ; 
And Fate, the sole God whom thy spirit adored, 
As a last born, *twixt the throne and the grave 


Granted this space. 
Philadelphia. A. W. H. 


works of the great artists, or but tole- 
rable copies of the best, do we act sensibly in 
neglecting them altogether? If we will not 
pay liberal 


ly for those works whose originality 





and excellence are undoubted, that is bad 


ivory. 

6. The Satyr, and the Man blowing Hot and 
Cold.—Jordaens.—This is a fitter subject for 
this artist’s pencil: it has considerable merit, 
in the way of true imitation of nature, 
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14. The Angel appearing to the Shepherds. 
Spagnoleti ne of the many pictares which 
this artist painted in very bad taste: those 
who have seen the Adoration of the Shepherds 
in the Louvre, by the same artist, will not 
readily suppose this to be from the same hand. 
The black shadows, opposed to broad and 
strong lights, produce a wooden and harsh 
effect that is extremely disagreeable: a com- 
parison of it with the ‘Titian opposite will show 
the defects of it in a striking manner. If cold- 
ness were superadded, it would have that per- 
fection of bad taste which is displayed in the 

raits of several artists of this city, who fol- 
ow the apes of Sir Joshua Reynolds, a long 
way behind them. 

25. Adoration of the Shepherds.—Parme- 
gianino.— We doubt if this is by Parmegianino; 
it is too spotty and confused for his composi- 
tion, and it has not much of his manner. 
There are some good parts in it. 

35. Death of Adonis.—Poussin.—We can- 
not believe that Poussin ever drew so exces- 
sively out of proportion as are the three female 
figures standing in the middle of this picture ; 
yet itis somewhat in his manner; it may be a 
copy. It seems to have been commenced in 
black and white, and finished with fading 
colors. Poussin sometimes, but not often, 

inted in this method, and in those cases 

is reds have become weak and pale. The 
picture may merit the attention of those artists 
who suppose that the final effect of color de- 
pends on the way in which it is laid on. 

37. Slaughter of the Innocents.— Rubens, a 
copy.—Though a poor copy, it is interesting, 
as it shows the peculiar composition of Ru- 
bens; and it may be added, that all his faults 
of drawing are much exaggerated. 

38. Madonna.—Carlv Dolce.—This has 
great delicacy of blending, and a better tone of 
color than usually appears in Carlo’s works ; 
but it looks less like esh than like an ill-exe- 
cuted statue. We have not the taste to ad- 
mire any of this artist’s productions. 

55. Ecce Homo.—Guido.—Beginning of a 
picture ; so incorrect in drawing that the artist 
seems to have thought it best to leave it 
ggg The style and general eflect are 

ne. 

58. Marriage of St. Catherine.—l,odovico 
Carracci.—We do not believe this to be by 
Lodovico; it has not his usual breadth of light 
and color, nor any of his peculiarities of man- 
ner. It has many parts worth examining. 

62. Adoration of the Magi.—Vandyck— 
This appears to be from a sketch by Rubens, 
as were many of the pictures executed by Van- 
dyck. ‘The coloring is warm, and more in the 
vein of Titian than is usual with this artist. 

73. Landscape.— Wilson.—A very agreea- 
ble picture, remarkable for its effect of light 
and dark, 

75. Landscape.— Von Bloemen.—This seems 
to have good coloring in it, and a general effect 
that is pleasing. 

_ 81. Landscape.— Moucheron.—A very effec- 
tive and well-colored little picture. 

82. Resurrection of Christ.—Rubens.—This 
must have been executed by some of his pupils. 
Among all the pictures in this collection at- 
tributed to Rubens, there is not one that gives 
an idea of the freshness and vivacity of his 
coloring, or the lightness of his execution. 

86. Watlerfall.—Jacob Ruysdael.—A copy, 
without the least lw atares to the excellence of 
coloring of that admirable landscape painter. 
We cannot allow Ruysdael to be accused of 


=m work, and not say something to exonerate 
im. 


There are many other pictures in this collec- 


tion which we would notice, were it not better 





——— 


that the spectator should look at the works 
themselves, in company with connoisseurs, if 
he needs assistance in discovering the merits of 
them. The brief remarks we have made will, 
we _ induce many of our readers to visit 
the gallery: they will be well repaid for the 
time. Eventhough they be not the best works 
of the great masters, nor all of them original, 
there is so much good in them that they should 
not be neglected, at least until we can see 
many works that are better. Had we the As- 
sumption of ‘Titian, the Crucifixion of ‘Tinto- 
retto, the Supper of Paul Veronese, the St. 
Jerome of Correggio, and some others of the 
highest excellence, the question might admit of | 
debate; but, in the beggarly condition in| 
which we find ourselves, we may be thankful 
for the opportunity to see such as are now be- 
fore us. 

In conclusion, we commend it to the con- 
sideration of the liberal and wealthy, whether 
it be not worth while to purchase some of 
these, if not all, to place in a public gallery. 


FINE ART INTELLIGENCE. 
WE find the following notices of our Artists 
in the Evening Post:— 

Gray’s two pictures of “The Wages of 
War,” and the “Judgment of Paris,” have | 
been purchased by the Art-Union for two) 
thousand dollars. 

Epmonps has just finished one of his best 
things for the Art-Union. It represents Gil 
Blas in the act of passing that unfortunate 
criticism upon the sermons of his patron, the 
Archbishop, which cost the poor valet his 
place. The aspect of complacency with which 
Gil Blas is uttering his judgment is extremely 
well contrasted with the expression of utter 
contempt for his opinion seen on the face of 
the ecclesiastic. The comic effect is more de- 
cided than in any other work of this artist 
which we remember. The still life of the 
picture is admirably painted, and the oer 
pleases us more than that of some of Ed- 
monds’s recent works. 

Hvnrineton has nearly finished a picture of 
considerable size, representing the visit of the 
Three Maries to the Tomb of Jesus. The 
angel is sitting at the entrance to the open se- 
pulchre, and looking at the three women who 
came to embalm the erucified— 

* Last at his cross, and earliest at his grave ;” 


he points upwards, to indicate that he whom 
they seek is risen. The three female figures 
are admirably designed and painted, and the 
picture is one of an impressive solemnity. 
Huntington has also just begun a picture of 
St. Peter delivered from Prison by the Angel. 

The arts of design are cultivated in the 
valley of the Mississippi with no little zeal 
and success. Among those who are engaged 
in transferring to the canvas the aspects of 
nature in the western country, is G ner N. 
Frankenstein, the younger of the Franken- 
steins, a native of Cincinnati, who occupies 
his summers in sketches and studies from na- 
ture, and his winters in working them up into 
finished pictures. The Cincinnati Globe thus 
describes one of these landscapes, the sketch 
of which was taken with some others last 
summer on the Miami near Cleves, in Hamil- 
ton County :— 

“It represents a smooth, tranquil stretch of 
waters, with indented shores, on which are 
trees of various and beautiful growths. From 
the near shore several gravelly points jut out 
into the stream, the showing brown, and 
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them a canoe is stranded. The shore jg oo. 
vered, near the water’s edge, with ferns and 
other moisture-loving plants; and furthe; 
back, where the ground is rolling, stand trees 
of beautiful proportion, scattered in clumps 
like the irregular planting of a park. Tho 
other shore is low, and clumped with willowy 
looking shrubs, on whose leaves the sunshine 
sleeps. In the centre the water stretches 
away to a distance, and is finally shut in by 
turn of a bank, Beyond this again the round. 
ed hills show themselves, half hid, by a mist 
which seems half sunlight and haif vapor. 
Over this is a sky which is neither blue nor 
grey, neither cloudy nor cloudless, but full of 
half-formed vapor, only visible because the 
rays of the sun are made apparent by jt, 
as by the motes floating in the air of morn. 
ing.’ 

The Louisville Examiner speaks of some of 
the landscapes of this artist as possessing 
Rent merit, among which are two views of 

iagara Falls. It highly commends the fo. 
liage, the water, and the skill with which the 


effect of distance is given. 


Of a new picture by Heatey, the corre. 
spondent of the Boston Traveller gives the 
following account :— 


The picture in question is only about four 
feet long, and though technically called a 
study, it is highly finished, and merely a coun- 
terpart in miniature of the large picture. The 
seene is laid in the Senate Chamber of the 
United States, and represents “ Webster re- 
plying to Hayne.” In composition, drawing, 


and color, I am disposed to compliment the 


picture in the most glowing terms. Webster 
is placed near the centre of the canvas. * * * 
All the portraits, in fine, are admirable as 
likenesses, and among them I remember the 
countenances of Hayne, Woodbury, Clayton, 
Gales and Seaton, Berrien, Cass, Polk, and 
Benton. At the time Mr. Webster delivered 
this famous —. Joseph Gales, Esq., of the 
National Intelligencer, was in the habit of oc- 
casionally reporting for his paper the more 
prominent speeches delivered in Congress, 
and as he actually did report Mr. Webster, 
Mr. Healey has employed the incident to de- 
cided advan in his picture. The report 
made by Mr. Gales was so remarkably accu- 
rate, that Mr. Webster expressed his astonish- 
ment at it, and the speech as it now appears 
in the books is almost exactly as uttered by 
Mr. Webster. The notes made by Mr. Gales 
occupied a ve t number of sheets of 
letter paper, and I am glad to state that they 
are now preserved in a handsomely bound 
volume. 

Witum S. Mount, the distinguished 
painter of Humors of Long Island, has jus! 
delivered to James Lennox, Esq., of Fifth 
Avenue, a new cabinet picture, entitled “ Turn- 
ing the Leaf.” The subject is of course 4 
country one, a rustic boy and girl on the hunt 
for hen’s eg The girl has just turned up 
burdock-leaf and discovered in the grass te0 
of the white treasures, while the boy, who has 
come up after her, stands looking on the 
grand discovery, in which he has been out 
stripped, with expanding eyes and broadening 
mouth, lost in wonder doubting his owa 
senses.—People’s Own and Flag of the Free. 

Comptiment To Hiram Powers.—The fol- 
lowing anecdote is related by the Louisville 
Journal of the 9th ult, :— ; 
"A few days ago, Jouett Menefee, a bright 
boy thirteen or fourteen years old, a son © 
the lamented Richard M. Menefee, fell from 





glowing in the summer sunlight. On one of 





the cars between Lexington and Frankfort 00 
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his return home prays pars = 
3 passing over his arm, it was terribly 
pene 9 from the elbow to the shoulder, and 
a portion of his hand was cut off. He was 
pe to his mother’s house, and the crushed 
bones were adjusted as far as possible by a 
skilful surgeon, the little sufferer bearing the | 
ny without a murmur. As soon as the 
operation was over, his afflicted mother went 
in tears to his bedside and said to him, “ My 
poor boy, your trip to Louisville has been a 
dear one to you.” “Ah, mother,” replied the 
little fellow, with a look and tone of anima- 
tion, “ but [ saw the Greek Slave !” 





Alunsic. 


We mentioned that the Complimentary Bene- 
fit to Mr. Fry took place last Friday evening, 
but too late for us to remark further upon it. 
The opera of Ernani had been selected, for 
some unaccountable reason, seeing that it was 
perfectly new to the company of debutanits ; it 
was, perhaps, selected as having proved a fa- 
vorite during the season, but on this very ac- 
count it appears to us, comparisons were thus 
forced upon the audience which it would be dif- 
ficult to deal justly with, Toturn, however, to 
the singers in question. Signora Fasciotti, 
though unused to her part, and perhaps to that 
style of music, sang and acted with sufficient 
confidence as might pass forexperience. Her 
voice is strong in the upper notes, weak in the 
lower, and throughout of an average quality ; 
it has not been sufficiently well worked to 
render her execution easy or brilliant, and in 
point of ornament and grace she would seem 
to be as deficient as most disciples of the mo- | 
dern Italian declamatory school generally are. 
Her only scena, with that very difficult and 
uninteresting allegro, was not remarkable for 
power or expression. As an actress she can- 
not compare with Signorina Truffi’s dramatic 
genius, and we would hint that some restric- 
tion in gesture might render her manner more 
impressive. We wait, however, to see her | 
in some more congenial character before we 
can pass a decided judgment upon her ca- 
pabilities. Ofthe gentlemen, Signor Taffanelli 
seemed most heartily to secure the suffrages of 
the audience. He is a good baritone, with a 
voice of some compass and strength; in his 
foriture it was not smooth, probably owing to 
the remains of his late meee The 
part of King Carlos was performed by him 
with more ease and confidence than we have 
been accustomed to see, and the music, under 
his treatment, was delivered with a quiet ener- 
gy and artistic feeling that augur favourably 
for the future. The aria “Oh! de verdi anni 
miei,” was sung with much expression, and 
ped to be the only encore of the evening. 

he new tenor, Signor Ferrari, has a voice of 
sweet quality, and sings with grace and feel- 
ing; his very quiet style was, however, hardly 
gegen y those who ha 





ve been accustom- 
; Signor Benedetti’s loud chest 
voice and vehement declamation as the ne plus 
ultra of good vocalization, added to which he 
was evidently ill at ease in a novel part, before 
‘new audience, and it is therefore difficult to 
form a ge jong of rat Ors Signor 
’ is probably a ly singer, 
though certain! sai an pecdatmine..” actor, 
but he also will doubtless prove an useful ac- 
uisition. The orchestra pertormed well, and 
grand finale to the third act produced its 
Usual good effect. 
jhe Opera House remains, for the present, 
Closed, the season ony one on the previous 
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festo which was distributed through the house 
on Friday evening, wherein he states at some 
length the difficulties he has had to encounter, 
the expense he has been obliged to incur, and 
the remuneration each opera has afforded him, 
by which it appears that unless the present 
eat low prices are raised, he will be obliged 
to decline altogether the management of the 
Opera. Mr. Fry evidently has justice on his 
side; he has succeeded in doing what had 
never before been done in this city, namely, 
carrying the Opera through an entire season. 
He has done this at a decided loss to himself, 
but to the gratification and advantage of all 
New York. It would, therefore, be hard and 
ungenerous indeed, to find those who had be- 
nefited so largely through him, unwilling to aid 
him in carrying out his plans for their own 
amusement. The sum he demands is but a 
trifle when compared with the price of opera- 
tic performances in Europe; and we believe 
this termination to the pleasures of an estab- 
lished Opera company would be heartily 
mourned by all who have been in the habit of 
attending. We have had a season of great 
variety ; many operas, several being entirely 
new to this country, having been produced at 
great labor and expense. ‘Those who are in- 
terested in the success, or rather the continu- 
ance of this undertaking, (and who are not ?) 
will do well to read Mr. Fry’s ably written 
statement ; they will find there details of the 
matter into which we need not enter. Should 
subscribers enough be found to yield to the 
proposed terms, it is contemplated to carry the 
present season on for twenty-five nights more, 
We can only say, for the honor of the music- 
al taste of this city, that we sincerely trust 
Mr. Fry may not meet with any niggardly op- 
position to his very reasonable demands. 


What is Calked About. 


Mrs. Butler's Readings Mr. Hudson 
in the Pulpit New Book, by the author of 
“ Old Hicks the Guide” Dr. Manly at the 
Academy of Medicine Macready’s Richelieu 
at New Orleans——Niagara in Winter 
Kendall's opinion of the European Revolutionists 
David Everett Railway Publishing in 
England——Presentation of Books Literary 
Recollections A Comparison of Macaulay and 
Carlyle. 






































Public expectation was highly excited 


| to test the reputation gained by Mrs. Butter 


for her Shakspearian readings on her arrival 
in New York, and, doubtless, the interest in 
lectures and dramatic performances which has 
been but slight .f late, was sharpened in this 
particular instance by the sympathy awakened 
in recent public legal proceedings. The same 
enthusiasm, at any rate, which has attended 
Mrs. Butler wherever she has appeared in 
New England followed her to New York, and 
some time before the evening of her first read- 
ing at the Stuyvesant Institute, every seat was 

en. By some mismanagement, more tickets 
seem to have been sent forth than there were 
seats to fill. The result was great crowding 
and inconvenience, while many were compelled 
to receive their money back, to wait for some 
other occasion. This should have been pre- 
vented. Macbeth was chosen for the first 
reading, a selection which we hardly think 
fortunate under the circumstances. Mr. 
Macready had recently read this play in the 
same room, and its leading part was not suit- 
ed for Mrs. Butler.. Its philosophy lies out of 
the range of woman’s experiences. Mr. Dana, 
too, the evening before, had inspired his 
audience with the most elevated, subtle con- 
ceptions of Macbeth, and many who listened 








to him were present. It appeared to us that 
Mrs. Butler’s Macbeth lacked firmness and 
concentration ; it had something too much of 
the conventionalism of the stage—it seemed to 
lack reality.. Not so the Lady Macbeth, which 
in pride, taunting, and defiance, was ultra-wo- 
manly. The witches were well presented. If 
we felt any disappointment on Saturday, we 
were more than gratified by the evening read- 
ing of Monday,—the play being Romeo and 
Juliet. Here we noticed nothing of the drawl 
or stage prolongations of tone. It was simple 
and energetic throughout. Mercutio seemed 
a reminiscence of Charles Kemble; Romeo, 
particularly in the tragic portions, was all 
compact. His farewell words in the tomb, as 
well as his resolved speech to the Apothecary, 
were concentrated in tone. ‘The voice rose on 
the word “triumphant” in the former scene 
with powerful effect. Juliet’s soliloquy before 
taking the potion was well sustained. The 
early love passages of course lost nothing, 
and were well relieved by the sharp humor of 
the nurse. The morning reading was an ex- 
periment for New York, but it was a very suc- 
cessful one. We think it would require but 
little management, a judicious selection of 
plays, with a suitable variety, to fill the room 
oftener than once a week in the forenoon. 
On Sunday morning an ordination 
was held at Trinity Church, at which Mr. 
Hupson, the lecturer on Shakspeare, was ad- 
mitted to the order of deacons. He preached 
in the evening at St. Clement’s, and his ser- 
mon may be noticed appropriately in our 
journal for its revival of the style of some of 
the old divines. In variety of illustration it 
recalled the usage of Jeremy Taylor, while it 
bore a greater resemblance in clearness and 
exhaustiveness to Burrow. We were pleased 
to hear Mr. Hudson lingering over some of 
the pointed moralities of Shakspeare, referring 
to the Fairy Queen and the dramatic lessons 
of plays, as well as their moral sentiments. 
We should be giad to see men oftener appealed 
to from the pulpit as composite beings, with a 
variety of powers and culture. The pulpit 
has the range of all history, literature, and 
experience, but how seldom does it employ its 
advantages ! 
Not long since, it will be remem- 
bered, a book was published by the Harpers 
from the pen of Mr. Wesser, entitled “ Old 
Hicks the Guide, or Adventures in Search of 
a Gold Mine,” in the regions of Western 
Texas. This work was curious as a picture 
of Indian adventures, and the romantic cha- 
racter of some of the personages of the story. 
It was a rapid, lively, readable narrative, in 
which the reader, however, was carried rather 
about than forward, the Gold Mine being as 
out of the way at the end as at the beginning 
of the story. The whole was, however, under- 
stood to be based upon tradition and legend. 
Since that book was issued, attention has 
again been turned to the subject by the guld 
discoveries in California. It is, not unreason- 
ably, presumed that the Eastern spurs of the 
mountains may be as prolific in mineral wealth 
as the Western. Mr. Webber has hashed u 
his legends, collected the Antiquarian Spani 
mention of the region, got together the hints, 
presumptions, and plausibilities of new dis- 
covery, added to these the practical considera- 
tions of an expeditious route to the Pacifiz, 
and is about to place the whole together be- 
fore the public ina volume, which will be at 
least entertaining; entitled “ Gold Mines of 
the Pecos and the Gila.” 

The unknown region occupies a triangle, 
which may be generally described as between 
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the head waters of the Colorado of the West, 
its tributaries, and the Gila, to the south of 
the Salt Lake, and to the west of Santa Fe. 
The presence of rivers marks it out as a 
pulous and agricultural country. It may 
Be rich in mineral wealth, and even perhaps 
possess remains of the Aztee race in monu- 
ments of the past. Colonel Emory in his 
route passed below it on the South; the ex- 
plorations of Fremont were on the North; 
though it is said that the latter is now on an 
expedition which will traverse this district. 
It is a worthy object of inquiry, and perhaps 
quite as attractive to read about while there 
is room for conjecture and wonder, as it may 
hereafter turn out when it has been mapped 
by surveyors, or its population included in 
the National Census. 
At a recent meeting of the Academy 
of Medicine, Dr. Manly, speaking of the con- 
tagiousness of Cholera, said that it would be 
as well to attempt “a quarantine against an 
eclipse.” The multiplication of Medical Col- 
leges throughout the country, with the evil of 
the simple degree of a graduate constituting a 
qualification as a practitioner of medicine, be 
came matters of discussion on the same even- 
ing. The tendency was of course to the mul- 
tiplieation of students, for the sake of the 
fees, and the creation of a great many igno- 
rant M.D.’s. It was proposed as a remedy 
that separate and distinct boards of Examiners 
should be appointed, with powers to license, 
and that the subject should be urged upon the 
attention of the State Legislatures. Dr. 
Manly stated that, “at the present time, 
Doetors were made at the rate of from 1500 
to 1600 a year, not for the benefit of the 
won or the profession itself, but for the 
nefit of the very men who made them 
doctors. There were 40 medical colleges 
throughout the country, which gave diplomas, 
and al many of them there were but two and 
three professors—no clinical instruction what- 
ever, and no practice of anatomy.” 
“The Richelieu of Mr. Macready,” 
says a late number of the New Orleans 
Picayune, “ drew another brilliant house last 
evening, and no audience was ever moved to 
a higher pitch of admiration than by the 
matchiess personation of the old Cardinal. 
The decrepitude of tottering age was so skil- 
fully caught that the actor was completely 
lost sight of in the character. The same 
temperance which we took occasion to note 
in Hamlet reigned throughout Richelieu, and 
those bursts’of passion which escape the old 
man at the prospect of the loss of power, at 
the taunting of his hated rival, at the sudden 
conception or consummation of his plots—it 
matters not where they occur, nor do we 
pause to recall them—they were all delivered 
with that subdued manner which made the 
energy more terrible. In this we have a 
striking characteristic of this actor. The 
great scenes written by modern playwrights 
for the purpose of affording to the actor 
‘ points, or whatever else they may be tech- 
nically termed, are not neglected by Macready, 
but they are not hurried through, as if but for 
the purpose of reaching a climax, when all the 
energies of mortal man are thrown into one 
word or phrase which is made to burst on the 
ear with the effect of a dying effort. This, we 
repeat, is not his, though it isa common error, 
which is yon rebuked in the sorry jest of 
* Wake me when Kirby dies !” 

—— The Albany Correspondent of the 
Courier has these interesting Niagara Items 
suggestive of future plans oftravel. No one 
ever tired yet of hearing anything new of 
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Niagara. ‘The winter scenes have fortunately 
not escaped the pencil of one of our first 
landscape painters, M. Gicsoux, whose works 
of last year, from his Sketches at Niagara, 
were greatly .and deservedly admired. 
“ A gentleman recently from Niagara tells me 
that never in its history did the great cataract 
and its environs present a spectacle of such 
surpassing magnificence as it has recently 
shown. The long prevalence of extreme cold 
had wrapped Goat Island and the other isles 
and islets in and about the Falls, in a dress of 
frozen spray—beach, shore, foliage, trees— 
all glittering in the sunshine, and causing 
Niagara to seem like a gigantic emerald set 
in silver work. The winter is the time to see 
Niagara, and the oe will yet come when the 
travelling world will deem a mid-winter view 
of the cataract as indispensable to their ex- 
periences. 

“A bill was introduced in the Senate this 
morning, chartering a company to build a sus- 
pension bridge at Lewistown. It will be re- 
membered that at this point the river is just 
about as wide as at the present bridge, and one 
of equal span can be thrown. The wild river 
is now crossed by steam power, but the cur- 
rent is so powerful as to make the trip an un- 
pleasant one. I have heard that a steamboat 
once proceeded up the Niagara about a mile 
from this ferry, but beyond that all the power 
of the best steam engine that ever was put 
together, could not force a boat up—such is 
the power of the water rushing through the 
gorge of the whirlpool, that the centre of the 
river is considerably higher than at the sides. 

“ This new bridge, if the charter is granted, 
will be built immediately, and a favorite drive 
will be to go over the bridge near the Fall 
and down to Queenston, recrossing by the 
Lewiston bridge, and home again.” 

Mr. Kenpatt, noticing the reaction 
from the Revolutionary party in Europe, in his 
letters to the Picayune says, under the date of 
Paris, Jan. 11—* Go to any one of the thea- 
tres, where the events of the past year are 
reviewed, and you hear hits at the Republic 
received with cheers which eight months be- 
fore would have endangered the safety of 
house and actors. No more do you hear ‘ La 
Marseillaise’ or the ‘Girondins’ sounding on 
the air; the cries of ‘ Vive la République’ go 
feebly up; and unless something favorable 
and unforeseen takes place, before spring has 
come they will die away altogether. And if 
such an unfortunate erisis should be brought 
about—should monarchy again be restored— 
one great cause will be the incapacity, reck- 
lessness, unlawful ambition, dishonesty, and 

uackery of a set of mad theorists or wild 

emagogues, who started a revolution they 
were in every way unqualified to lead to a 
successful issue. It is painful for an Ameri- 
can to say this, but at the same time it were 
idle to disguise the truth.” 

—— A writer in the Boston Transcript has 
revived the memory of the author of the 
famous lines in the Columbian Orator, com- 
mencing 

You'd scarce expect one of my age, 

To speak iu public on the stage. 
He was a lawyer of Boston, fifty years ago, 
and by name David Everett, the son of a 
soldier of the Revolution, who fell in its early 
scenes, and was self educated. He graduated 
at Dartmouth, studied and practised law, 
wrote a work in numbers, “ Common Sense 
in Dishabille,” published in the Farmers’ 
Museum, edited by Dennie, after of the Port- 
folio. Mr. Everett also wrote “ Daranzel; 
or, the Persian Patriot,” a tragedy which was 
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acted in Boston, He became a steady politi. 
cian and potitical writer, and ended his days in 
Ohio in 1816 or 1817. “ Such,” says the 
writer, “ was David Everett, the author of the 
little poem which has so often attracted the 
admiring attention of listening parents, when 
uttered by juvenile lips, in the first attempt of 
school declamation, the authorship of which 
though duly announced by Master Bingham’ 
is beginning to be unknown or forgotten, I 
have extended this article somewhat beyond a 
mere answer to the question proposed in the 
Transcript, in order to deepen a little the 
lines which record the memory of a man of 
genius, who, by his talents and writings, ex. 
erted a commendable influence upon the 
stirring times in which he lived, to revive the 
recollections of the few survivors among his 
contemporaries who knew him, and give infor. 
mation to the more numerous class of readers 
who have come upon the stage of life since 
Mr. Everett left it.” 
The London Atheneum notices an ex. 
tension of the bookselling business in England, 
which may afford a hint or two to railway di- 
rectors and enterprising publishers in this 
country. The line of the North Western 
Railway has been farmed to Mr. Smith, the 
publisher of the Strand. Some of the opera- 
tions of this new system are thus pleasan‘ly 
alluded to: “ This new shop for books will, itis 
thought, seriously injure many of the country 
booksellers, and remove at the same time a 
| portion of the business transacted by London 
|tradesmen. For instance, a country gentle- 
| man wishing to purchase a new-book, will give 
his order, not, as heretofore, to the Lintot or 
|Tonson of his particular district, but to the 
agent of the bookseller on the line of railway 
| —the party most directly in his way. Instead 
of waiting, as he was accustomed to do, til! the 
bookseller of his village or of the nearest town 
can get his usual monthly parcel down from his 
agent in ‘the Row,’—he will find his book at 
the locomotive library, and so be enabled to read 
. the last new novel before it isa little flat, or the 
| last new history in the same edition as the resi- 
dent in London. A London gentleman burry- 
ing from town with little time to spare will bay 
the book he wants at the railway station when 
he takes his ticket—or perhaps at the next, or 
| third, or fourth, or at the last station (just as 
‘the fancy takes him) on his journey. It is 
| quite possible to conceive such a final extension 
of this principle that the retail trade in books 
may end in a great monopoly; nay, instead of 
seeing the imprimatur of the row or of Albe- 
marle street upon a book, the great recommen- 
dation hereafter may be ‘Euston Square, 
* Paddington,” ‘The Nine Elms,’ or even 
‘Shoreditch.’ Stokers may become authors !n 
the intervals of business—and electric wires 
touched by the fingers of genius may print 4 
canto or a history at every station. It is told 
of Mickle, the translator, of ‘ The Lusiad,’ and 
himself a printer, that such was his facility of 
composition that he could compose as an author 
and as a printer simultaneously—in other words, 
that he iid without what is technically called 
‘copy.’ Whatever may be the effect to the 
present race of booksellers of this change ' 
their business—it is probable that this new matt 
for books will raise the profits of authors. 
How many hours are wasted at railway stations 
by people well to do in the world, with a taste 
for books, but no time to read advertisements * 
to drop in at a bookseller’s to see what is new: 
Already it is found that the sale at these places 
is not confined to cheap or even e meral 
publications,—that it is not the novel or ligit 
work alone that is asked for and bought. 
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_— A preservation against mildew for 
pooks is thus mentioned in the Landon 
Builder : “ About my ey years ago I was 

noyed by finding the backs of several rows 
+ books, some in a bookcase having glazed 
doors, which were kept locked, and others on 
adjoining open shelves, frequently mildewed. 
Wiping them carefully cleaned them only fora 
short time, for fresh crops of mildew speedily 
disfigured them again. Remembering to have 
seen my father, who always made his own ink, 
finish off by pouring a small glass of spirits of 
wine into the ink jar, in order to prevent its be- 
coming mouldy, I lightly washed over the 
backs and covers of the books with spirits of 
wine, using as a brush the feather of a goose- 
quill. | frequently saw the books during the 
next five years, and I have occasionally seen 
them since, and there has not, so far as I am 
aware, been a singlg spot of mildew on them 
since the spirits of wine were applied. I have 
used spirits of wine to prevent mildew with 
equally good effect in other cases.” 

— An “ex-editor” in Jerrold’s News is 
writing his literary experiences. In a recent 
number, calling to mind the sensation books 
and novels of a generation ago, he falls upona 
recollection of an out of the way little produc- 
tion—‘ a herald to Scott.” “Queenbee Hall,” 
a posthumous publication by Joseph Strutt, 
author of “ Rural Gatnes and the Pastimes of 
the People,” and not published for several 
years after the writer’s decease, fell into our 
hands by accidental purchase. ‘This had been | 
left unfinished by the author. It deserves par- | 
ticular notice, because it was the first endeavor | 
we know of to embody a story of the olden 
time with correctness of keeping in character, 








dress, and custom. It may, therefore, be said 


to have led the way to subsequent improve- | 


ments in these respects. As Macbeth was | 
once played in a bagwig, so the old novelists | 
gave modern dresses, language, and custcms | 
to ancient characters, or those intended to be | 
such. Strutt, with his profound knowledge of | 
our ancient manners, was admirably qualified | 
to commence a beneficial reform in this respect. 
The scene was laid in Hertfordshire, in the 
time of Henry VI. The principal character 
was a Lord Boteler. It was unfortunate that 
Strutt did not live to complete his task, which 
was not well brought to a conclusion by 
another hand. We have often thought of 
Strutt asa sort of herald to Scott, in his first 
connecting the keeping of character and cos- 
tume. Strutt had no claim to genius, but, 
deeply read in our national antiquities, thus 
unconsciously became a reformer of our school 
of romance writers. He died in 1802. If we 
recollect right, his romance did not appear un- 
til 1809, and made a considerable noise. We 
Were enraptured with its information.” 
—— The British Quarterly Review for 
February compares Macaulay and Carlyle: 
Two more opposite men cannot be named in 
the same breath. Macaulay, clear, definite, 
elegant, eloquent, methodical ; crowding his 
pages with untitheses and illustrations ; more 
solicitous about the fall of a period than abont 
“@ accuracy of his assertion ; grouping details 
into @ picture; fond of paradox, yet never 
probing beneath the surface; expert in pole- 
mics, yet seldom fighting for great truths; 
captivating by the grace, and dazzling by the 
gorgeousness, of his diction, and leaving upon 
the reader’s mind no more durable impression 
that which a splendid spectacle leaves 
cen the mind of a theatrical audience. 
a yle-—rugged, mystical, abrupt, immethodi- 
» UNmusical, vehement, scornful, sarcastic, 
sardonic, and humorous ; rich also in pictures; 
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inordinately fond of paradox, but profoundly 
serious; striving at all times to see into the 
depths of things; disdainful of ordinary rules 
of composition, disdainful of all elegancies, 
graces, and shams of life and of literature ; for 
ever appealing to the soul of man, and bidding 
him remember that he is in the presence of the 
Infinite ; sternly recalling those awful facts of 
life which frivolity endeavors to gloss over ; 
fiercely preaching the imperative nature of 
duty and of earnestness; speaking in prophet 
tones to a heedlers generation; mingling the 
quaintest imagery and wildest buffoonery with 
the saddest pathos and the dreariest gloom; a 
sceptic, yet a prophet; amidst alternate laugh- 
ter and alternate tears, alternate exhortation 
and alternate contempt ; he does not dazzle, he 
provokes; he dves not captivate, he inspires ; 
and the impression he leaves upon the mind is 
various and abiding, as that left by a tragedy of 
Shakspeare.” 





Darieties. ae 


HOPE. 


[From the pen of Saran Frower Apams, auther of 
* Vivia Perpetua,” and taken from an ebituary notice in 
the Westminster Review for January, 1849.) 


Tue world may change from old to new, 
From new to old again ; 

Yet hope aad heaven, for ever true, 
Within man’s heart remain. 

The dreams that bless the weary soul, 
The struggles of the strong, 

Are steps towards some happy goal, 
The story of Hope's song. 


Hlope leads the child to plant the flower, 
The man to sow the seed ; 

Nor leaves fulfilment to her hour, 
But prompts again to deed. 

And ere upon the old inan’s dust 
The grass is seen to wave, 

We look through fallen tears,—to trust 
Hope's sunshine on the grave. 


Oh uo! it is no flattering lure, 
No fancy, weak or fond, 

When hope would bid us rest secure 
In better life beyond. 

Nor loss nor shame, nor grief nor sin, 
Ler promise ny | gainsay ; 

The voice Divine hath spoke within, 
And God did ne'er betray. 


CoMPLIMENTARY Bovquets.—In a provin- 
cial town in the north of England we lately had 
the pleasure of seeing a series of English operas 
performed, the principal parts in which were 
admirably sustained by a party of metropolitan 
vocalists, well knownto fame. At the termina- 
tion of the piece, on the first night of our visit, 
the principal performers were called before the 
curtain. As they smilingly made their obeis- 
ance, a huge bouquet fell at the feet of the fair 
prima donna, and was picked up and duly pre- 
sented to her by one of her male companions, the 
applause being thereby doubled, and the smiles 
and bendings of the vocalists renewed, The 
bouquet was thrown by a gentlemanly-looking 
young man, whom we shall call Mr. D., who sat 
solus in the stage box. It was composed of rare 
and beautiful flowers, which, in the winter sea- 
son, could not have been procured without 
expense and, perhaps, much trouble. On the 
following night the singers were again called 
before the curtain, and a beautiful bouquet was 
again thrown by the same hand. The same 
thing occurred on the third night. The gentle- 
man left his seat before the commencement of 
the last act, and in a few minutes returned with 
his treasured bouquet concealed (save a sprig or 
two that peeped forth) beneath an overcoat 
which hung across his arm. In due season it 
was thrown, as the others had been, at the feet 
of the cantatrice. The opera on the following 
evening was La Sonnambula. In one of the 
earlier scenes, Amina carried in her hand a 
beautiful bouquet of peculiar construction. The 
centre was closely packed with flowers, forming 
almost a flat surface of variegated color, bordered 
with sprigs of evergreen. As we had not before 
seen a bouquet made vp in this manner, we 





noticed it rather attentively. Before the com- 
mencement of the last act, the gentleman before 
alluded to left his box, and returned with his 
paletot over his arm. The piece concluded ; the 
fuir Amina, Elvino, and the Count were called 
for ; the bouquet was thrown, and lo! it was the 
same which Amina had borne in her hand 


at the commencement of the piece.—Lirerpool 
Albion. 


A KUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


Wouere ore the birds that sang 
A hundred years ago ? 
The flowers that all in beauty sprang 
A hundred years ago ? 
‘The lips that smiled, 
The eyes that wild 
In flashes shone 
Soft eyes npon— 
Where, O where are lips and eyes, 
The muiden’s smile, the lover's sighs, 
That were so long ago? 
Who peopled all the city’s streets 
A hundred years ago? 
Who filled the church with faces meek, 
A hundred years ugo 7? 
The sneering tale 
Of sister frail, 
The plot that work’d 
Another's hurt— 
Where, O where ure plots and sneers, 
The poor man’s hopes, the rich man’s fears, 
That were so long ago ? 


Where are the graves where dead men slept 
A hundred years ago? 
Who, whilst living, oft-times wept, 
A hundred years ago 7— 
By other men 
They knew not then 
Their iands are tilled, 
Their homes are filled~ 
Yet Nature then was just as gay, 
And bright the sun shone as to-day, 
A hundred years ago? 








Publishers’ Circular. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Carrain Wirkxes has just completed, and now 
has in press, an abridged edition of his “ Narra- 
tive of the American Exploring Expedition.” This 
work will be illustrated with 250 beautifully en- 
graved woodcuts, and printed on fine paper. In 
order to place it within the means of all readers, 
it is the intention of Capt. Wilkes to sell it at an 
extremely low price. 

Wassineton Irvine has just collected and ed- 
ited the series of Tales and Sketches which have 
been heretofore scattered in his various books and 
magazine papers, with some new matter, relating 
to scenes and incidents on the Hudson River—in- 
cluding the highly finished “ Sleepy Hollow,” 
“ Rip Van Winkle,” “ Dolph Heyliger,” “ Wolfert 
Webber.” The design of the volume is to supply 
an agreeable companion to the summer traveller 
on the beautiful river, and a better or more charm- 
ing one could not be thought of. It will be ele- 
gantly issued in season by Putnam. 

Messrs. APPLETON publish this week, “ The Gold 
Seeker's Manual—a Guide for California,” by 
Prof. Ansted, of King’s College, London—also, 
“Four Months among the Gold Finders in Cali- 
fornia,” by J. Tyrwhitt Brooks, M.D. 

G. P. Purnam announces “ Life,’ by Geo. Bor- 
row, Author of the Bible in Spain, simultaneously 
with the London publication by Murray—also, 
“ Kaloolah, an Autobiography, including Adven- 
tures in the Interior of Africa, by Jonathan Folger 
Romer. Edited by W. S. Mayo, M.D.”—also, 
“ The Genius of Italy ; being Sketches of Italian 
Life, Literature, and Religion,” by Rev. Robert 
Turnbull. 

Putnam has also in preparation a new edition of 
the writings of Miss Sedgewick, which will be 
published uniformly with the much admired edi- 
tions of the works of Washington Irving. And 
also a new edition of some of the best works of 
J. Fennimore Cooper, in the same style—includ- 
ing an illustrated edition of the Spy, &c. ; Nine- 
veh and its Remains, by J. A. Layard; The 
Nursery Book for Young Mothers, by Mrs. L. C. 
Tuthill. 

Messrs. Harper publish this week the Fifth 
Part of Chapman’s Illustrated Life of Franklin, 
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and Part I. of Bulwer’s Caxtons. They will issue 
next week, Miss Bremer’s novel, “ The Midnight 
Sun,” translated by Mary Howitt. 

The new History of the United States, by Mr. 
Hildreth, is nearly ready for publication, from the 
press of the Harpers. 

«Putnam has published this week, Tales of a 
Traveller, by Geoffrey Crayon, being Vol. VII. of | 
the new edition of Irving’s works ; The California 

and Oregon Trail, by F. Parkman ; Louis Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, by H. Wikoff; Italy, Past and 
Present, by Mariotti, 2 vols. ; History of the He- 
brew Monarchy, by Francis Newman, D.D., 8vo. 

The Library of the Patent Office at Washing- 
ton now contains over 6000 volumes, mainly sci- 
entific. Edmund Burke, the Commissioner of 
Patents, in his Annual Report of the present year, | 
recommends the preparation of a general Index or : 
Digest of the contents of these various volumes. | 
Professor Henry, the Secretary of the Smithsonian | 
Institution, contemplates a similar compilation for | 
that body. Itis suggested that these two works | 
should be blended. 

Brapiey’s Binpery 1x Boston.—A recent visit | 
to the extensive Bindery of Messrs. Benjamin | 
Bradley & Company, in Washington street, 
afforded us so much gratification—a national feel- | 
ing of pride mingling in no small degree with the | 
pleasure enjoyed in our ramble round this mam- | 
moth establishment,—that we gathered some sta- | 
tistics for publication from one of the firm. This 
celebrated house is one of the ten largest in the | 
world now engaged in this department of book- | 
making, and equals the best of them in the style 
and finish of work. The materials were collected | 
mainly by the senior member of the house during | 
the last ten years, many of them being selected 
with great skill and judgment by himself in various 
parts of Europe. At a cost of some $20,000, this 
firm has in short got together facilities for turning 
out in a superior manner two thousand bound 
volumes each day, which number is the average 
quantity passing through the finishing process every 
twenty-four hours. The visitor to this establish- 
ment will find one hundred and fifty men and wo- 
men actively engaged from morning till night, ) 
week in and week out, in folding, stitching, and | 
covering, the acres of literature so profusely 
launched upon the public. Six hundred thousand 
books march down the stairs of this Bindery every 
year, and go trooping about the country, from 
Boston to New Orleans. These literary soldiers, 
so much more valuable to the country than fighting 
ones, carry on their backs some forty-five thou- 
sand yards of cloth, their defence being partly 
made up of forty or fifty tons of binders’ board. 
The ornaments of these yearly adventurers, in gold 
leaf alone, cost twelve thousand dollars, and the 
moroceo some five thousand more. They take as 
sticking plasters some thirty-five hundred pounds 
of glue, and half a ton of twine goes with them as 
a small item in the way of safety.— Transcript. 

Lrrerary Gossir.—What a scandalous shame 
it is that the governments of Europe do not take 
measures to put an end to literary piracy in their 
respective states! Nothing on earth would be 
easier—a few hours’ negotiation, resulting in the 
signing of a few treaties, would do it. The loss 
which the want of this occasions to authors and 
publishers is incalculable. As an example :— 
Guizot’s book, just published in Paris for 3 frances, 
is reprinted by tens of thousands in Belgium, for 
50 centimes, i. e. half a franc; and Macaulay’s 
magnificent History, published in London for 32s, 
is to be brought out in Paris for between 5s. and 
6s.! Is not this abominable? Apropos of Gui- 
zot, it is stated in the literary circles that he was 
constrained to write his book by poverty. If so, 
nothing can be more honorable to him. Chief 
minister of a great country for years—with millions 
passing through his hands; titles, honors, and 
places in his gift ; and a thousand means of grow- 
ing rich—and yet compelled to fill his purse by 
literary labor! Nobler praise than that man could 
not desire!— There was,” say the newspapers, 
“a certain ceremony at the Theatre Frangais, on 











Monday, in the belief that that day, the 15th, was 
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the anniversary of Moliére’s birth. Hitherto there 
has been great doubt as to the day on which the 
great comic writer came into the world ; but the 
recent discovery in the registry for 1622, of the 
parish of St. Eustache, of the baptism of the son 
of one Pouguelin—assumed to be so written by 
the stupid priest, in mistake for Poquelin, the 
poet’s name—is held to fix his birth on or near 
to that day.” So say the “best possible in- 
structors,” the daily journals; but really these in- 
structors stand wofully in need of instruction, or 
they would never print such twaddle. A few mo- 
ments’ inquiry would have shown them, that all 
the biographies of Moliére mention his birth as 
having taken place on 15th Jan. 1622.—Dickens 
is rapidly becoming popular in France. His last 
Christmas story, for example, is being translated in 
two or three newspapers, and is reproduced from 
them in more than one periodical. It is only 
within the last two years or thgreabouts that he has 
been at all known in this part of the world—rather 
a singular cireumstance, considering his extraordi- 
nary success in his own country, and still more 
singular from the fact, that most of his contempo- 
raries, though of far inferior power, were not only 
translated, but highly esteemed.— Literary Gaz. 

The President of France has conferred a cross 
of the Legion of Honor on Dr. Jackson of Bos- 
ton, the inventor of chloroform ; and also upon 
the famous Naturalist BonrLanp, who is now, at an 
advanced age and in extreme poverty, pursuing his 
investigations in the sonthern part of South Ame- 
rica. 











STANDARD HISTORICAL SERIES. 


NEW AND ELEGANT EDITIONS. 


THE WORKS OF CORNELIUS TACITUS; with an 
Essay on his Life and Genius, Notes, Supplement, &c. 
By Arthur Murphy, Esq. A new edition, with Author's 
Last Corrections, 8vo. $2. 

THE WHOLE WORKS OF XENOPHON. Translated | 
by Ashley Cooper, Spelman, Smith, Fielding, &c 
Complete in 1 vol. 8vo. $2. 

HISTORY OF ‘THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 
Translated from the Greek of Thucydides, by William 
Smith, A.M. A new edition, Corrected and Revised. 
8vo. $1 25, 

THE HISTORY OF THE PROGRESS AND TERMI- 
nation of the Roman Republic By Adam Ferguson, 
LL.D., Protessor of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Edinburgh. Complete in 1 vol. 8vo. $1 50. 

Just Published by 
ROBT. CARTER & BROTHERS, 
285 Broadway. 


Now Ready. 
MODERN SOCIETY; 
Or, the March of Intellect. 


The conclusion of Modern Accomplishments. 


By Miss CATHARINE SINCLAIR. 
12mo. 75 cents. 


MODERN ACCOMPLISHMENTS, 


Uniform with above 75 cents. mil0tf 


ITTELL'S LIVING AGE, No. 252—124 cents. Con- 
tents :—1. Progress of Mechanical Invention, Edin- 
burgh Review. 2. Vanity Fair and Jane Eyre, Quarterly 
Review 3 An Incident of the February. Ohambers's 
Journal. 4.-A Walk among the Exst of London Jews, 
Do. 5. Mirth and Medicine, Dr. Holimes’s Poems, National 
Era. 6. The Self Seer—Chaps. 1V., V., VL, VIL, Fra- 
ser's Mag. With Poetry, Scraps, &c. 
Published weekly at six dollars a year, by 
E. LITTELL & CO., Boston. 
Washington, December 27, 1845. 
Of ali the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and 
science which abound in Europe and in this country, this 
has appeared to me to be the most useful. It contains in- 
deed the exposition only of the current literature of the 
English language, but this, by its immense extent and com. 
prehension, includes a portraiture of the human mind in 
the utmost expansion of the present age. 
ml10 J. Q. ADAMS. 


LATELY PUBLISHED. 








THE ILIAD OF HOMER, Translated into ish 
= the Fourth English Edition. Published a2 


pson, Princeton, New Jersey. 
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LEA & BLANCHARD, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
HAVE JUST ISSUED 
OUTLINES 


or 


ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
By T. B. SHAW, M.A. 
In one large royal 12mo. volume, extra cloth, of nearly 459 
pages. 


CONTENTS. 


Cuapr. I. The English Language—II. Chaucer and his 
Times—IIl. Sidney and Spenser—1V. Bacon—V. ( Drigin 
of the English Drama—VI. Ngriow and Shakspeare- 
VU. The Shakspearian Dramatists—VILL. The Grea; 
Divines—IX. John Milton—X. Butler and Dryden— 
XI. Clarendon, Bunyan, and Locke—XII. The Wits of 
Queen Anne's Reign—XIII. Swift and the Essayists— 
XIV. The Great Novelists—XV. The Great Historians— 
XVI. The Transition School—X VII. Scott and Southey 
—XVIUl[. Moore, Byron, and Shelley—XIX. The Mo. 
dern Novelists—XX. The Stage, Oratory, Politics, Theo- 
logy, Metaphysics, and Journalism—XXI. Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, and his new Poetry. 


This book fills a vacancy which has long been felt in 
the higher classes of our more advanced academies, 
While there exist various works containing a series of 
extracts from the most eminent English authors, there has 
been none like the present, embodying a history of the 
Literature of England, with biographical and critica! 
sketches of the writers. Mr. Shaw displays a complete 
and accurate knowledge of the subject, considerable pow- 
ers of imagination and reflection, a thorough appreciation 
of the varivus beauties of his authors, and a vivid and 
picturesque style, which makes the book a very pleassn! 
one. It is an exceedingly interesting volume for the gene- 
ral reader, as well as one calculated to foster in the stu- 
dent a love for literature, and to communicate a large 
amount of important information not elsewhere to be met 
in the compass of a single work. 


This is an admirable work, by T. B. Shaw, Professor 
of English Literature at St. Petersburg. The author 
brings before the reader, in a most graphic and delightful 
style, all the great names of English Literature, fro 
Chaucer to Byron—treatine of the dramatic, the religious, 
the philosophic, and the remantic portion, in connexion 
with the social state of the era of which he writes. We 
huve seldom glanced over the pages of a book that has 
afforded us more gratification. It is printed in good style, 
and on type of fair size, and substantial paper. Such 
works as this are too seldom re-printed in the United 
States.— Pennsylvanian. 


A useful and interesting manual to the student of Eng- 
lish Literature, supplying a want which bas been much 
felt, and which, strange to say, no English book that we 
are acquainted with, has attempted to supply. ‘The bis- 
tory of English Literature has been more strangely D¢- 
glected than any other subject, since Warton attempted 
the work and it not half begun. Mr. Shaw's sketches 
of our classical writers are often very happy and well con 
densed ; his narrative is at times enlivened by excellent 
touches of biography and criticism, and the book, 2s we 
have said, will prove useful, as well as interesting— 
Examiner. 


The best publication of its size upon English Literature 
that we have ever met with; particularly suited for 
school and home libraries.—Saturday Gaz. 


We the book will be introduced into our public 
schools, for there is no subject of equal importance, abot 
which school children know so little as the history 
English literature. — Boston Atlas. 


We rejoice at the necessity that compels men to made 
such books as the one befure us, from which we have 
derived a great deal of information and pleasure. With 
admirable clearness, tact, and readiness, the suthor has 
= a series of life-like pictures of the chief luminanes 
neach branch of English literature, from the beginning 
of English history, down to the present day, and 0° 
reader can fail to derive pleasure and instruction - 
his Inbors. The book is eminently readable, and wel 
calculated from its freedom from dry detail to interest 
nerally.—City Item. mid 
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p. APPLETON & CoO., 
PUBLISHERS, 200 BROADWAY. 


READY THIS WEE. 


THE GOLD SEEKER’S MANUAL: 


BEING A 
Practical and Insiructive Guide to all Persons Emigrating to 
the Newly Discovered 


GOLD REGIONS OF CALIFORNIA. 


By DAVID T. ANSTED, eRe. - 
7 ig’s Cr , London, Consaiti i i , etc. 
ee ye ter ah ao By seule ene —— 


HEADS OF CONTENTS. 
. On the General Distribution of Gold. 
aaa IL The Gold District of Calitornia. 
“ Til. The Geology of California. : 
“ 1V. The Geological position of Gold in various Rocks. 
“ V. The Mineralogical and other characters of Gold, and the Modes of Dis- 
tinguishing it when found. 
“ VI. Th® Washing and other Mechanical Treatment of Alluvial Gold. 
@ « Vil. The Assay, Keductions, Refinement, and Relative Value of Gold. 
“ VILL. Probable Influence of the Gold of California on the Commercial value 
of Gold 
“IX. The prospects of California as a Gold Producing Country. 


FOUR MONTHS 


AMONG THE 


GOLD FINDERS IN CALIFORNIA: 


Being the Diary of an Expedition from San Francisco to 
the Gold District. 
By J. TYRWHITT BROOKE, M.D. 
One vol. 8vo. paper cover, price 25 cts, 
This is the first and only work giving the result of actual experience in working in the 
newly discovered Gold Kegions. [t cannot fail of being read with interest. 


D. A. & CO. HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


1. LANETON PARSONAGE, Part thirdand last. By the author of “ Amy Herbert,” 
“ Gertrade,” etc, Paper cover, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 

IL FRIENDS AND FORTUNE; A Moral Tale. By Anna Harriet Drury. 12mo. 50 
cents; cloth. 75 cents. 

lil TACITUS'’S HISTORIES. With Notes for Colleges By Prof. W. 8. Tyler, of 
Amherst College. I2mo.$t 25. 

IV. A CATECHISM OF THE STEAM ENGINE, By John Bourne, Civil Engineer. 
1 vol. IGin0. Price 75 cents. 

Vy. ADLER'S GERMAN AND ENGLISH AND ENGLISH AND GERMAN DIC 
TIONARY. Compiied from Hilpert, Flugel, Grieb, etc. One large vol. 8vo., of 1400 

. strongly bound, $5. 

Vi. LORD MAHON’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Edited, with Notes, by Prof. 
Reed. 2 vols. 8vo., $5. 

Vil. DEMOCRACY IN FRANCE, by Monsieur Guizot, author of “The History of 
Civilization,” late Prime Minister of France, etc. 1 vol. 12mo., paper cover, price 25 
ceats. 








_—eeeernem 


PUBLISHED BY 
D. APPLETON & CO., 200 BROADWAY: 


GREEK AND LATIN. 


Se FIRST AND SECOND LATIN BOOK AND PRACTICAL GRAM- 

AR, 75 cents. 

ARNOLD'S LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION, $1. 

ARNOLD'S CORNELIUS NEPOS, with Notes, 12mo. $1. 

ARNOLD'S FIRST GREEK BOOK, 62 cents. 

ARNOLD'S GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION, 12mo. 75 cents. 

ARNOLD'S GREEK KEADING BOOK, edited by Spencer, $1 50. 

LIVY, with Notes by Lincoln, $1. 

CHSAR’S COMMENTARIES, with Notes, by Spencer, [2mo. $1. 

BEZA'S LATIN TESTAMENT, 12mo. 62-cents, 

TACITUS’S GERMANIA AND AGRICOLA, with Notes by Tyler, 62 cents. 

TACITUs’S HISTORIES, with Notes by tyler. 12mo. $1 25. 

BOJESEN’S MANUAL OF GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES, translated, 
with Notes, by Arnold, 12mo. $1. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, AND SPANISH. 


OLLENDORFF’S NEW METHOD OF LEARNING FRENCH, $1. 
OLLENDORFF'S NEW METHOD OF LEARNING GERMAN, $1 50. 
OLLENDORFF'’S NEW METHOD OF LEARNING SPANISH, $1 50. 
OLL ‘NDORFF’3 NEW METHOD OF LEARNING ITALIAN, §1 50. 
ROWAN’S MODERN FRENCH KEADER, 75 cents. 

COLLOT’S DRAMATIC FRENCH READER, 81. 

DE FIVA’S ELEMENTARY FRENCH READER, 50 cents. 
SURRENNE'S FRENCH PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY, $1 50. 
FORREST!'S ITALIAN READER, $1. 

ADLER'S GERMAN READER, $1. 

ADLER'S GERMAN AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 1,400 pages, $5. 


ENGLISH. 


ARNOLD'S LECTURES ON MODERN HISTORY, $1. 
EVERETT'S SYSTEM OF ENGI.ASH VERSIFICATION, 75 cents. 
GRAHAM'S ENGLISH SYNONYMS, See od Reed, $1. 
EuIZOT's HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION, edited by enry, $1. 
RHIGHTLEY'S GRECIAN AND ROMAN MYTHOLOGY, 44 cents. 
ARKHAM'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, edited by Robbins, 75 cents. 
MANDEVILLE'S COURSE OF READING, 75 cents; Part 1. 38 cents; Part II. 50 cts 
REBis DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 81. 
TALGHT'S PRIMARY LESSONS ; or, Child's First Book, vA cents, 
wore MANUAL OF ANCIENT AND MODERN H RY, edited by Henry, 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
JOHN WILEY, 161 Broadway, 


WILL PUBLISH SHORTLY. 


A MEMOIR OF DAVID HALE. 


WITH SELECTIONS FROM HIS WRITINGS, 
By Rev. JOSEPH P. THOMPSON, 
Pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle Church. 


*,* This Memvir will not bea mere republication of Mr. Thompson's faneral ¢is- 


course, but will consist almost entirely of new matter. The selections will comprise Mr. 
Hale’s ablest articles on Church Polity, and on moral and religious subjects, with others 
of a miscellaneous character. A concise History of Congregationalism in New York 
will also be furnished. The volume will be embellished with a fine portrait on steel. 


The Art and Science of Architecture. 


A Manual for Acapemies and AMATEURS. 


By R. CARY LONG, A.M., ArcuitTeEctT. 


With Illustrations. In one vol. 12mo. cloth. 


Ii. 
Lindley’s Theory of Horticulture. 
FROM THE LAST LONDON EDITION. ‘ 
Edited by A. J. DOWNING. 


o——vreeerrer"" 


NEW EDITIONS LATELY PUBLISHED. 
I 


Cheever's Lectures on the Pilgrim's Progress, 


AND ON THE LIFE AND TIMES OF JOHN BUNYAN. 


The seventh edition, in 12mo contsiniag over 500 pages. 
12mo.cloth, $1. 


“ Dr. Cheever’s Sketches are so vivid and so true, at the same time, to the spirit of 
Bunyan, that we have passed on from lecture to leetnre, without feeling, in a single 
instance, that either the poetry or the theology of the Pilgrim has been dissipated. 
Indeed, we cannot withhold our strongly-cherished conviction, that our American bro- 
ther has better caught the feeling of the Pilgrim, and better transfased it into his pages 
than any writer on this side of the Atiantic.—( English) Evangelical Mag, 

“ It is enough for us to inform the public that this is u cheap edition—not cheap in the 
quality of the materials, or in general appearance, nor rendered cheap by any reduction 
in the quantity of matter; but a fair, well printed volume of 500 pages, for one dollar.— 
Independent. 


I. 
Wanderings of a Pilgrim in the Alps. 
Part I. in the Shadow of Mont Blanc. 
Part II. in the Shadow of the Jungfrau Alps. 
By REV. GEORGE B. CHEEVER, D.D. 
Complete in 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, $1. 


“ Viewing nature with both the poet's and the Christian's eye, and combining the ima- 
gination of the former with the holy fervor of the latter, he throws into his * Souvenirs’ 
of Alpine Wandering a warmth and a charm which penetrate and permeate the heart of 
the reader, and lead him captive at the will of genius.” 


Ill 


Punishment by Death: 


Its Authority and Expediency. 
By GEO. B. CHEEVER, D.D. 


In one volume, 12mo. cloth, 50 cts. Seconp Eprrion. 


ome 


The Journal of the Pilgrims at Plymouth, in 


New England, in 1620. 
Reprinted from the Original Volume. 
WITH HISTORICAL AND LOCAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF PROVIDENCES, 
PRINCIPLES, AND PERSONS. 


By Rev. GEORGE B. CHEEVER, D.D. 
In one volume 12mo. cloth, $1; or with extra gilt sides and edges, $1 50. 


“ Of the interest which attaches to the Journal here reprinted, we need not speak. 
It is already familiar to many of our readers, through Dr. Young's Chronicle of the 
Pilgrims: and its simplicity and true pathos, as well as its pervading spirit of trust and 
thoughtfulness, opening to us a clear view of the feelings and the events of more than 
two centuries sinc2, would give it much attractiveness, aside from its associations with 
those whom it recalls. ‘The illustrations by Dr. Cheever are fail of his characteristic 
modes of expression and thought.” —Ji " 

Published and four sale by 
JOHN WILEY, 161 Broadway, 





and 13 Paternoster Row, London. 
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GP. Putnam’s New Publications, 
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NEW VOLUME OF IRVING'S WORKS. 





TALES OF A 
By GEOFFREY 


Author's Revised Edition. 


TRAVELLER. 
CRAYON, Gent. 


1 vol. 12mo., Cloth, $1 25. 


CONTENTS. 


PART L—STRANGE STORIES BY A NERVOUS 
MAN—The Great Unknown—Hanting Dinner—Adven- 
ture of My Uncle—Adventure of My Aunt—The Bold ; 
Dragoon— Adventure «of the German Student—Adven- | 
ture of the Mysterious Picture—Adventure of the Mys- 
terious Stranger—Story of the Young Italian. 


PART If.—BUCKTHORNE AND HIS FRIENDS—Lite- 





rary Life—Literary Dinner—Cinb of Queer Fellows— 
Poor Devil Author—Notoriety—Practical Philosopher— 
Young Men of Great Expectations—Grave Reflections of 
a Disappointed Man—Booby Squire—Stolling Manager. 
PART HL—THE ITALIAN BANDITTI—Iron at Ter- j 
racina—Adventure of the Little Antiquiry—Belated 
Travellers—Adventures of the Popkins Family—Pain- 


ter’s Adventure—Story of the Bandit Chiefta'n—Story o¢ 
the Young Robber—Adventure of the Englishman. 

PART IV.—THE MONEY DIGGERS—Heli Gate—Kiqy 
the Pirate--The Devil and Tom Walker—Woltert Wop. 
ber; or, Golden Dreams—Adventure of the Black Fish. 
erman. 


New Editions Just Published: 


THE SKETCH-BOOK OF GEOFFREY CRAYON, $1 25. 
BRACEBRIDGE HALL, $1 25. 
KNICKERBOCKER’S NEW YORK, $1 235. 


THE CALIFORNIA AND OREGON TRAIL; 


BEING 


SKETCHES OF PRAIRIE AND ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN LIFE. 
By FRANCIS PARKMAN, Jr. 
ILLUSTRATED BY DARLEY. 
Two Parts, 12mo. peper, 50 cents each ; or bound in cloth extra, $1 25. 


CONTENTS. 

The Frontier—Breaking the !ce—Fort Leavenworth—* Jumping Off"—“The Big 
Blue"—The Platte and the Desert—The Buffilo—Taking French Leave—Scenes at 
Fort Laramie—The War Parties—Scenes at the Camp—Iil Luck—Huanting Indians— 
The Ogillatiah Village—The Haunting Camp—The ‘T'rappers—The Black Hills—A 

, Mountain Hunt—Passage of the Mountains—The Lonely Journey—The Pueblo and 
Bent's Fort—Téte Rouge, the Vulunteer—Indian Alarms—The Chase—The Buffalo 
Camp—Down the Arkansus—The Setilements. 


It. 


NAPOLEON LOUIS BONAPARTE, 


FIRST PRESIDENT OF FRANCE. 
Biographical and Personal Sketches, including a Visit to the 
Prince at the Castle of Ham. 

HENRY WIKOFF. 


WITH PORTRAIT. 
8vo. Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, 63 cents. 


ITALY: PAST AND PRESENT 


oR, 
General Views of its History, Religion, Politics, Literature, and Art. 


By L. MARIOTTI. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth. $3 50. 
CONTENTS. 


Vou. 1.—THE PAST.—The Middle Age—Dante, Petrarch—Boccacio—Machiavelli— 
Michael Angelo— Ariosto—Vittoria Cotonna—Galileo—Napoleon. 

Vou. I.—THE PRESENT.— Mazzini, and the Partisans of active resistance—Foscolo, 
and the Fate of the Italian Exiles—Manzor i, and the Partisans of Catholic reaction— 
Grossi, and Italian Romance—Pellico, the Prisoner of Speilburgh—Niecolini— 
Italian Drama—Lyrical Poetry, Leopardi—Beuheh Giusti—Italian Artists—Litta 
Historical Publications—Italian Aristocracy—Mayer—National Education—Countess 
Pepoli—ttalian Women—Domestie Life in [taly—Giolerti—State of Catholicism—the 
Pope—the Jesuits and the Monastic Orders—D’ Azeglio, the Partisans of moral force— 
Pius [X—the Italian Princes and Patriots. 

“This is a useful book, informed with lively feeling and suund judgment.”— 
London Examiner. 


“ This is an exceedingly seasonable, intelligent. and interesting work.”—Daily News. 

“ This important work treats the literature and politics of Italy in a masterly inanner, 
and will repay tenfold its perusnl.”"— Douglas Jerrold's Weekly Paper. 

“The work is admirable, nseful, instructive."—Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. 

“ A work of indsstry and jabor, written with a good purpose.” ——Atheneum. 

“ An admirable work, written with great power and beauty.”—Longfellow'’s Poets 
and Poetry of Europe. 

“This work contains more information on the subject, and more references to the pre- 
sent position of Italy than we have seen in any recent production.”— For. Quar. Rev. 

“ In reference to style the work is altogether extraordinary as that of a foreigner, and in 
the higher quality of thought we may commend the author for his acute, and often ori- 


ginal criticism, and his quick perception of the grand and beautiful in his native litera- 
ture.”"—Prescott, in the North American Review. 


By 


3 voluines, $4. 


| LIFE AND VOYAGES OF COLUMBUS AND THOSE OF HIS COMPANIONS 


HISTORY OF THE HEBREW MONARCHY 


From the Administration of Samuel 
TO THE 
Babylonish Captivity. 
By FRANCIS NEWMAN, D.D. 
UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 


8vo. cloth, $2 50. 


Itis truly refreshing to find a Jewish history treated, as in the volume before us, ac- 
cording to the rules of sound criticisin and good sense. The publication of such a wore 
will form an epoch in Biblical Literature in this country.—/ondox Inquirer. 


The author has brought a very acute mind, familiar with knowledge that is beyond 
the range of ordinary scholarship, to the task of combining and interpreting the antique 
— fragmentary records which contain the only materials for his work.— Prospective 

eview. 


This book must be regarded, we think, as the most valuable contribution ever made 
in the English langusge to our means of understanding that portion of Hebrew History 
to which it relates —Mass. Quar. Review. 


eee 


GREEN ON BRONCHITIS. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 
| A Treatise on Diseases of the Air-Passages ; comprising an Inquiry 
into the History, Causes, and Treatment of those Affections of 
the Throat, called Bronchitis, Chronic Laryngitis, 
Clergyman’s Sore Throat, etc. etc. 
By HORACE GREEN, A.M., M.D. 


{ PLATES IMPROVED AND CAREFULLY COLORED. 
1 vol. 8vo. cloth, top edges gilt, $3 00. 





NOTICES OF THE FIRST EDITION BY THE PRESS. 


From the British and Foreign Medical Review. 

We think that the author has not only made a most valanble addition to practical or 
erapirical medicine, but that the results of bis method of treatment will lead to importart 
changes in the prophylaxis and cure of pulmonary phthisis. 

It would my from various testifying documents which the author has collected 
gether in an Appendix, that his statement as to the practicability and safety of tuyical 
medication in laryngeal disease was met by some of his countrymen by a sneering '0- 
credulity. ‘There cvn be no doubt, however, that this part of the question is set entirely 
nt rest; nor does the previous publication of the methods used by Bell, Vance, avd 
Trousseau and Belloc, detract at all from the merit due to Dr. Green, for his perseveriog 
and successful attempts to render the treatment of some forms of pulmonary disease 
more effectual and certain. 

We have adopted this mode of treatment recommended by him, and ean corroborate 
his statements as to its great value. Cases of pulmonary affection have in oar hands 
been brought to a satisfactory termination, which we are quite sure, under the treatinent 
ordinarily adopted, would have terminated fatally; and we remember individuals 
whose cases terminated fatally, who (we feel equally certain) need not have died, 
least of that disease which cut them off. This much is due to Dr. Green. 

From the Dublin Quarterly Journal of Medical Science. 

“ MM. Tronsseau and Belloc employed a solation of the strength of two drachms to 
the ounce, or sometimes to the half ounce, of distilled water. Their method of applying 
it was either by means of a small silver syringe with a long curved tube, which cow! 
be introduced beyond the epigiottis : or by saturating a bit of sponge attached 
whalebone, which being pres-ed firmly against the back of the pharynx, discharges 
some of the solution into the glottis, principally by the involantary effort of degiautics 
which it excites. This latter method we have ourselves frequently used with 7 
success. But Dr. Green has found another method of applying the solution to 
ong mucous membrane, so simple and so efficacious, that, as we before remarked, 
he has been induced to publish this volume upon its merits.’’ 


to a rod of 
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7 T° THE FRIENDS OF THE LITERARY 
WORLD.—We take this opportunity, at an early period 
of the new year of the Literary World, to call the atten- 
tion of country subscribers to the terms upon which it is 
issued, to remind them that 4 prompt payment of all ar- 
rearages, With the subseription for the current volume, 
will seve the proprietors the expense and inconvenience 
of aresort to the usual protracted methods of collecting 
such petty debts, scattered over so wide a region. To in- 
dividual subscribers of a Journal like the Literary World, 
the remittance of the small sam of three dollars, sooner 
or later, can be of but little consequence, while the aggre- 
gate of such examples of punctuality or neglect, must be 
evidently to us an affuir of very considerable consequence. 
As we trust every subscriber to our Journal is a friend to 
the enterprise, who feels a personal interest in its pros- 
perity as an organ of the whole country, and of every 
literary man or interest in it, when occasion arises ; and 
as we trust our friends are pleased with our increased ex- 
ertions to render the paper, in advance of the public sup- | 
port, of interest in many ways—we may confidently com- 
mend the Literary World to a more than ordinary share of 
their sympathies. Our list is composed of persons of pro- 
perty, influence, and literary reputation, any of whom has 
itin his power to extend the circulation of the Journal 
among his friends, or in his neighborhood. As we feel 
the Literary World has some claim upon those interested 
in its objects, from the large suns hitherto expended upon 
it, and the contributions of many writers of eminence ; 
and as this good will is frequently acknowledged sponta- 
neously from the highest sources, in letiers to the editors, 
it may not be thought amiss in us to ask (what is often 
asked by the publishers of periodicals) that every sub- 
scriber or friend of the paper should interest himself in 
procuring for us the names of new subscribers, and that 
particularly at the present time, while every increase of 
support enables us to make the jonrnal still more valuable, 
and lay the foundation of a solid and permanent pros- 
perity. We are doing all in our power, assisted by writers 
of acknowledged authority, to render the Literary World 
an original and complete Belles Lettres Journal, which 
will be welcomed by every person of refined and cultivat- 
ed tastes in the country. Our resources, both native and 
foreign, enuble us to promise this. The recent additions, 
both in the enlargement by one third, of the Reading 
Matter, and the introduction of new topics, give us some- 
thing of fact accomplished on which to speak. [t may 
be seen by a glance, that while the paper has never been 
more active in the peculiar Literary Departments, in ear- 
ly Reviews, and the exclusive publication of proof sheets 
of important publications, learned correspondence, the 
proceedings of societies, &c., much has been added, in 
Original Papers, Essays, Sketches of Manners, Unique 
Poems, Picturesque Accounts of the Drama, Amuse- 
ments, &c,; the Papers on Architecture, Music, &c. To 
secure these departments in their perfection, a liberal sup- 
port is needed from the public. Will not our friends 
throughout the country bear this in mind, and let the fact 
that they do so be immediately perceptible on our mail 
and subscription books ? 

To the Publishers and Booksellers, while we make am- 
ple acknowledgment of the substantial aid which they 
have rendered the Literary World, we would commend 
the paper to their continued and increased support. Its 
interests might be greatly extended by them—both in its 
subseription list and advertising columns. The indepen- 
dence of the Journal of all publishing control, its pages 
being open as an organ of communication with the public 
for the whole trade ; the impartiality which has steadily 
marked its articles; warrant this appeal. To the book 
publisher the value of a newspaper like the present is 
obvious—it equalizes the operations of trade, by affording 
& common medium where the interests of all may be 
simultaneously presented. On this account and on others, 
as we have reason to know, it is valued by the Trade. 
We ask a warm and cordial co-operation, confident that 
We shall then have the opportunity to reciprocate any 
g00d services which may be rendered to us now. It 
Would seem ungenerous in us, while in the personal 
Vein, not to say something of the kind attentions the 
Literary World is continually receiving from the News- 
Paper Press. We are not insensible of the good will of 
our fellow laborers ; gratefully do we estimate both the 
kind and manner of their compliments, the more valuable 
from being unsolicited, and at times from unexpected 
peat We assure our friends that their courtesies are 

Uanoticed or forgotten, 

February 10, 1849. 





The subscribers respectfully call attention to 
LIPPINCOTT’S EDITIONS OF 


THE HOLY BIBLE; 


Printed in the best manner. with beautiful type, on the finest 
or me ky and bound in the most splendid and substan- 
tial styles. Warranted to be correct, and equal to the 
best English edition. at much less price. To be had with 
or without plates, the publishers having supplied them- 
— with over Twenty Steel Engravings, by the first 

rtists. 





BAGSTER’S COMPREHENSIVE BIBLE, 
Royal Quarto. 
In neat, plain binding, : 4 R from $3 to $ 5 
In Turkey morocco, extra, gilt edges, > “ 6to 12 
bef ” with splendid Plates, * Wt 15 
- Bevelled side, gilt clasps and Illumi- 
' a ei * Bes 


nations, . . 
THE CROWN QUARTO BIBLE. 
The Bible, without note or comment. Universally admitted 
to be the most beautiful Bible extant. 

In neat, plain binding - «  « from $3 to $5 
{n Turkey morocco, gilt edges, . , “teks 6tw 12 
“ “6 with splendid Steel Engrav- 
ings, . : = Wto 15 

“« clasps, &c. with plates and Illumina- 
tions, . ‘ e to 
In rich velvet, with richly gilt ornaments, 25to 50 


SUPER ROYAL OCTAVO BIBLE. 
In neat, plain binding, from 1 75 to 2 50 


In Turkey morocco, gilt edges, . i 250 to 5 00 
“ with splendid Steel En- 
gravings, ‘ ” 350 to 8 00 
“ clasps, &c. with Plates and Ilu- 
minations, ‘ . 1000to 12 09 


In rich velvet, with richly gilt ornaments, 12 00 to 20 00 


THE 18mo,. OR PEW BIBLE. 
In neat plain binding . ° 50 cents to 1 09 
* Imitation, gilt edge $1 60 to 1 50 


“ Turkey, super extra ° ° 1 75 to 2 25 
” = “ | with clasps 2 50 to 3 75 
“ Velvet, richly gilt ornaments . 350 to 8 00 


A beautiful Pocket Edition, 32mo with large 
type, and steel plates. 


In neat, plain binding ; ° ° 50 cents to I 00 
* tucks, or pocket book style . 75 * 


to 1 00 

* roan, imitation, gilt edge . es a 
“ Turkey, super extra : ° - 130 * t2 Od 
e = * giltclasps . 250 “ to% 50 
to 7 00 


“ Velvet, with richly giltornaments 300 “ 
J. P. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
miltf Philadelphia. 


British Authors. 
The much-admired Tauchnitz Editions. 


SOLD BY 


RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
No. 2 Barclay Street, 


ASTOR HOUSE, NEW YORK. 


AINSWORTH .—Windsor Castle, 1 v.; St. James’s, 1 v.; 
Jack Sheppard (w. portr.) 1 v. 

BELL.—4Jane Eyre, 2 v. 

BLESSINGTON (LADY).—Meredith, 1 v.; Strathern, 
2v.; Memoirs of a Femme de Chambre, 1 v.; Marma- 
duke Herbert, 2v. 

BOZ (DICKENS).—Dombey and Son, 3 v. 

BULWER.—Pelham (w port.),1 v.; Eugene Aram, 1 v.; 
Paul Clifford, 1 v.; Zanoni, | v.; The Last Days of 
Pompeii, 1 v.; The Disowned, 1 v ; Ernest Maltravers, 
lv.; Alice, 1 v.; Eva and the Pilgrims of the Rhine, 
l v,; Devereux, 1 v.; Godolphin and Falkland, 1 v.; 
Rienzi, 1 v.; Night and Morning, 1 v.; The Last of the 
Barons, 2 v. ; Athens, 2v.; Poems of Schiller, 1 v.; 
Lucretia, 2 v. ; Harold, 2 v. 

BURNS.—Poetical Works (w. portr.), I v. 

BY RON.— Works el portr.), compl. 5 v. 

D'ISRAELI.—Coningsby, 1 v ; Sybil, 1 v. ; Contarini 
bee (w. portr.), 1 v.; Alroy, I v.; Tancred, 2 v, 

, lv. 

FIELDING.—Tom Jones, 2 v. 

DEFOE.—Robinson Crusoe, 1 v. 

FULLERTON (LADY).— Ellen Middleton, 1 v. ; Grant- 
ley Manor, 2 v. 

GOLDSMITH. —Select Works (w. portr.), 1 v. 

GORE (MRS.)—Castles in the Air, 1 v. 

JAMES.—Morley Ernstein (w. portr.), 1 v.; Forest Days, 
lv.; The False Heir, 1 v,; Arabella Stuart, 1 v. ; Rose 
d’Albret, 1 v.; Arrah Neil, 1 v.; Agincourt, Lv. ; The 
Smuggler, 1 v.; The Stepmother, 2 v.; Beanchamp, 
lv.; Heidelberg, 1 v.; The Gipsy, 1 v.; Ehrenstein, 
lv.; Darnley, 1 v.; Russell, 2 v. ; The Convict, 2 v.; 
Sir Theodore Broughton, 2 v. 


Each volume sold separately. 
ONLY 374 Cts. 
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INTERNATIONAL ARTT-UNION, 


289 BROADWAY. 
National Publications. 


I. 
“THE POWER OF MUSIC,” 


Painted by our inimitable Artist, 
W.8. MOUNT, Esq. 
Drawn on stone by Leon Noel, in Paris. 
Size of the Print 19 by 15 inches. 
PRICE OF EACH COPY.—Piain . $3 00 


PRICE OF EACH COPY.—Proof ‘before letters 
(only 100 printed) ° . . ° ‘ . 
PRICE OF EACH COPY.—Colored in Superior 
Style, after the Original Picture, . . . 
il. 
VIEWS OF THE MOST INTERESTING 


OBJECTS AND SCENERY 


IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Drawn by Aug. Koliner. Lith. by Deroy of Paris. 
The complete Work will consist of 120 Piates, to be 
published in twenty numbers of six views each. 


PRICE OF EACH NUMBER.—Plain . - $209 
Colored . - 509 
The first number will be published early in the Spring. 
IL. 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE 


FALLS OF NIAGARA. 
Painted by R. De Trobriand. Drawnon stone by Ciceri. 
EACH COPY, colored in Paris, ° ° 33 0 
(To be ready — first of May.) 


DEPARTURE FOR THE 
REGIONS. 


(Just " Published.) 


IV. 
THE YOUNG AMERICAN SAILOR. 
A very popular print, Lithographed by Vor. Prevost. 
Size 13x lMinches. Richly colored, $2. 
GOUPIL, VIBERT & Co., Importers and 
Print Publishers, 289 Broadwry. 
G. V. & Co. beg to call the attention of the Trade to 
their splendid assortment of foreign Engravings, forming 
the best selection ever offered for sale. m3 if 


~~ JUST PUBLISHED. 


Woo db ury’s 
COMPREHENSIVE 
GERMAN-ENGLISH GRAMMAR; 


Being a new and easy method for the use of Beginners, 
and embracing all the rules and exercises requisite to 
a thorough acquaintance with the English 
Language. 


In addition to the peculiar merits of its simple and pro- 
gressive character, it isacknowledgedly the first successful 
attempt at a system of notation by which the varied and 
difficult sounds of our letters are made intelligible to 
foreigners. Besides the usual matter embraced in a book 
of this character, is added a selection of lessons in read- 
ing, with full explanatory notes referring to elucidatory 
rules and remarks in the Grammar, to which also a com- 
plete vocabulary is added. 


M. H. NEWMAN & CO., 
in3 199 Broidway. 


CARY LONG—ARCHITECT, late of Baltimore, 
e hasestablished himself for the practice of his Pro- 
fession in New York, No. 61 Wall street. 

Professional matters intrusted to his care will be 
promptly attended to. 

Designs for Public Buildings, Private Residences, Stores, 
Villas, Cottages, and Ornamental Buildings of every kind, 
Sepulchral Monuments, Interior Decorations, and Furni- 
ture, in correct styles of the Art, and embracing the latest 
improvements of arrangement and construction, prepared 
for transmission by mail, with working detailed Drawings, 
Specifications, and explicit directions for the execution of 
the work where the advantages of a personal superintend- 
—s not to be had. 

m 


GOLD 


A Comic print, . WM cts. 








ART MANUFACTURES 


OF 


‘““FELIX SUMMERLY.’’ 


on RECEIVED, per Steamers “ Niagara” and “ Eu- 
ropa,” a new supply of the above elegant and chaste 
productions. in Parian. Among them will be found the 
Statues of “ Powers’ Greek Slave,” “ Ariudne,” “Una 
and the Lion,” and some other articles entirely new, to 
which the attention of the public is tfully invited. 
JOHN P. RIDNER, 











Repository of Fine Arts, 
m3tf 487 Broadway, Art-Union Building 
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MR. GALLATIN’S NEW WORK. 
THE 


American Ethnological Society 
Have just Published 
THE SECOND VOLUME OF ITS TRANSACTIONS, 


Extending to 637 pages, beautifully uae 
| 


in octavo, and embracing the following 
papers. 
I. THE INDIANS OF NORTH WEST 


America. By the Hon Atsert GALLATIN. 
This Memoir, which comprises 318 pages, is de- 
voted to the following subjects: 

a Geographical Notices—Indian Means of 
Subsistence—Climate—Topography. 

b Ancient Semi-Civilization of New Mexico 
—The River Gila and its Vicinity. 

¢ Ethnological Remarks—The Polynesian 
Language—The Chinese—New Mexico— 
Climate, &c. 

d Hale’s Indians of North America—being 
an epitome of the volume from the Ex- 
ploring Expedition on the Ethnology 
and Philology. 

e Vocabularies of NorthAmerica, exhibiting a 
comparative view of the Indian Lan- 
guages—The Languages of California— 
Miscellaneous Notices. 


This Memoir is illustrated by a colored map, 
showing the Ethnology or Geographical 
Divisions of the Indian Tribes of North 
America, a map of the Valleys of the Rio 
Grande and Rio Gila, and an Ethnogra- 
phic Map of Oregon. 

Il. OBSERVATIONS ON THE ABORIGINAL 
Monuments of the Mississippi Valley. By 
E. G. Squier. With Maps and Wood- 
cuts. 

VIEW OF THE ANCIENT GEOGRA- 
phy of the Arctic Regions of the Americas, 
from Accounts contained in old Icelandic 
MSS. By Professor C. C. Rafn, of Copen- 
hagen. 


ACCOUNT OF A CRANIOLOGICAL 
Collection; with Remarks on the Classifi- 
cation of some Families of the Human Race. 
By Samuel G. Morton, M D. 

V. SKETCH OF THE POLYNESIAN LAN- 
guage, drawn up from Hale's Ethnology 
and Philology. By Theodore Dwight. 
GRAMMATICAL SKETCH OF THE 
Language Spoken by the Indians of the 
aenguite Shore. By Alexander J. Co- 
theal. 


VII. PRESENT POSITION OF THE CHI- 
nese Empire, in respect to the Extension 
of Trade and Intercourse with other Nations. 
By S. Wells Williams. 


VII. SKETCH OF THE MPONGWES 
and their Language; from Information fur- 
nished by Rev. John Leighton Wilson, Mis- 
sionary of the American Board. By Theo- 
dore Dwight. 


APPENDIX. 
PROGRESS OF ETHNOLOGY: an Account 
of recent Geographical, Archeological, and 
Philological Researches, tending to Illustrate 
the Physical History of Man. By John R. 
Bartlett. 

For sale by 
BARTLETT & WELFORD, 
m10 tf 7 Astor House. 


III. 


IV. 


VI. 





THE LITERARY WORLD, 
BY COOLEY & KEESE, 


AUCTIONEERS AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
191 Broapway. 


ON THUKSDAY, 29th March, at 12 o'clock, at the 
Auction Roome, 


VALUABLE STEREOTYPE PLATES. 
On Six Months’ Credit, fur Approved and En- 


dorsed Notes, Comprising, 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the un Empire. One 
vol. royal 8vo. 1303 DP. 
The Historical Works of William Robertson, in one vol. 
royal 8vo. 1225 pp. 
The Works of the her, Nathaniel Lardner, D.D., in 10 
vols. 8vo. 


About bead ~ are to a volume. 

Henry's Miscellaneous Works, 2 vols. About 1500 pp. 
royal 8vo 

Corinne, by Mad. de Stael. 

Pieciola 12m. 252 pp. 

Fessenden’s American Gardener. 

Buck’s Religions Anecdotes. 

Manhood, by Druseiler. 

Wilson's American Ornithology. 8vo. Steel plates. 

Bridford’s Wonders of the Heavens. 4to. do, do. 

Hints on Etiquette. 12mo. 

Maxims of Agogos. 12mo., plates. 

Southey'’s Lite of Cowper. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Prostitution in Paris. 18mo. 

Abbot's First Lessons in Graminar. 

Musical Spelting Book. 
do. do. Reader. 

Beethoven Collection of Sacred Music. 

Musical Wreath 

Grandmamia Easy’s Pictorial Toy Books, 12 kinds. 

‘The Fairy Ring, 12 Engravings. 

The Gem for 1843. Steel Engravings. 

The Juvenile Keepsake for 1849. do. do. 

Lives of the Presidents of the U.S. 1 vol.8vo.do. = do. 

Complete Works of H. Kirk White. 8vo.1 do. do. 

Young Man’s Book of Kuowledge. 

Lacon or Many Things in Few Words. 

Poems of Ossian. 12mo. Steel Engravings. 
do. do.Cowper. do. do. do. 
do. do. Croly. do. do. do. 
do. do. Milton. do. do, do, 

Poliok’s Course of Time. 12mo. 

Campbell's Poems, 32mo. 

Burns's do. co. 

Book of Common Prayer. 24mo. 

Brown's Concordance. 24mo. 

Polygiott Testament. 24mo. 

Beauties of Flora. Plates, 8vo. 

Milton’s Poetical Works. ismo. 

Course of Time. 32mo. 

Punch’s Comic Songs. 32mo. 

Forecastie Yarns. 32mo. 

Life of Robert Boyle. 32mo. 

Robinson Crusoe. Plates. 1l6mo. 

Holiday Tales. 16mo. 

Quotations from the British Poets. 18mo, 

Lives of Reformers 18mo. 

Life of Napoleon Buonaparte. By Sir Walter Scott. 
With a View of the French Revolution. 2 vols. 8vo. 
1172 

Marco Paulo's Travels. 5 vols. 18mo. 

Moral Library for the Young. 5 vols. 18mo. 

Book of the Seasons. 12mo. 

Boy and Birds. 24mo. paper. 

Social Sports and Amusements, 19mo. 

Also, a great variety of Steel and Copper Plates, Wood- 
cuts, &c. fi7tf 


HERE A LITTLE AND THERE A 
LITTLE, 


OR SCRIPTURE FACTS. 
By the Author of “ Peep of Day,” “ Line upon Line, and 
Precept upon Precept.” 1 vol. 18mo. 


AURIFODINA, 
Or Adventures in the Gold Region. 


By CANTELL A. BIGLY. 
One voinme, 12mo. 


12mo. 








B. & S. have in Press, and will soon Publish, 

PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. By M. F. Tupper. 1 
vol. 8vo. With original Designs and Illustrations. 

LETTERS OF LEISURE; written at the Breathing- 
Times of more Rapid Labor. By N, P. Willis. 1 vol. 


12mo, 

LIViNG ORATORS IN AMERICA. By E. L. Magoon. 
1 vol. 12mo. with raits. 

COMPLETE WORKS OF REV. J. M. MASON, D.D. 
Edited by Rev. Ebenezer Mason. 4 vols. 8vo, with a 


portrait. 
EUROPE FROM THE WEST. By Mrs. C. M. Kirk- 


land. 

A COMMENTARY ON THE ACTS. By Rev. J. Addi- 
son Alexander, D.D. 

SCENES tN THE ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS. By 
J.T. Headley. 1 vol. 12mo. with original Designs by 


Gignoux and —. 
THE BORDER WARFARE OF NEW YORK, or Annals 


of Tryon County. By Hon. W. W. Campbell. 1 vol. 
12mo. 
THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF DEWITT CLINTON. 


By Hon. W. W. Campbell. 1 vol 8vo. 
BAKER & SCRIBNER, 
m3 2t 36 Park Row, and 145 Nassau st. 





[March 19, 
INTERESTING MEMOIRS. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED By 
CAREY AND HART, 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


I 
HISTORICAL AND SECRET MEMOjRs 


OF THE 


EMPRESS JOSEPHINE 


(Marie Rose Tascher de la Pagerie), 
FIRST WIFE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 
By MLLE. M. A. LE NORMAND. 
Translated from the French, by Jacop M. Howarp, Esq, 
In 2 vols, 700 pages, muslin gilt extra, $2 00. 


Tt possesses tg intrinsic interest. It is a chequered 
exhibution of the undress lifeof Napoleon. All the giitter 
and pomp and dust of glory which bewilder the nnd js 
laid; and we beho'd not the hero, the emperor, the snide 
and moulder of destiny, but a poor sickly child and cres- 
ture of circumstance—affrighted by shadows and tortured 
by straws.— Phila. City Item. 


This is one of the most interesting works of the day, 
containing a multiplicity of incidents in the life of Jose. 
phine and her renowned husband,which have never before 
been in print..—. O. Times. 


It is the history—in part the secret history, written by 
her own hand with rere elegance and force, and at tines 
with surpassing pathos—of the remarkable wouian who, 
by the greatness of her spirit, was worthy to be the wile 
of the soaring Napoleon. It combines all the value of au- 
thentic history with the absorbing interest of an autolio- 
graphy or exciting romance.— [tem. 


This isa work of high and commanding interest, and 
derives great additional value from the fuct asserted by 
the authoress, that the greater portion of it was writien 
by the empress herself. It has a vast amount of informa. 
tion on the subject of Napoleon’s career, with copies of 
original documents not to be found elsewhere, and with 
covens notes at the end of the work.—V. O. Commercial 

etin. 


Affords the reader a clearer insight into the private che- 
racter of Napoleon than he can obtain through any other 
source.—Baltimore American. 


They are agreeably and well written; and it would 
be strange if it were not so, enjoying as Josephine did, fa- 
miliar colloquial intercourse with the most distinguished 
men and minds of the age. The work does not, appareut- 
ly, suffer by translation.— Baltimere Patriot. 





IIe 
HISTORY 


OF THE 


CAPTIVITY OF NAPOLEON 


AT 


ST. HELENA. 
By GENERAL COUNT MONTHOLON, 
The Emperor's Companion in Exile, and 
Testamentary Executor. 
In one vol. 8vo. cloth gilt. Price $2 50. 


A most valuable book, containing a mass of information 
to be obtained through no other source. 

Gen Montholon was charged by Napoleon to publish 
nothing concerning him until he had been dead twenty: 
five years. That time having elapsed, these papers 4/¢ 
now offered to the public. 





m1, 
MEMOIRS 


QUEENS OF FRANCE. 
By Mrs. FORBES BUSH. 


FROM THE SECOND LONDON EDITION. 
In two volumes 12mo. with Portraits, muslin, gilt ext 
Price $2 00. 


Mrs. Forbes Bash is a graceful writer, and in the work 
before us has selected the prominent features in the wo 
of the Queens with a great deal of jadgment and discr'- 
mination. These memoirs will be found not only pect 
liarly interesting, but also instructive as throwing co? 
siderable light u the manners and customs of pi 
ages.— Western Continent. f 














No. 110.J 
BY BANGS, PLATT & CO. 


NEW YORK TRADE SALE, 
March, 1849. 


TO BE COMMENCED, 
On SATURDAY MORNING, 24raH MARCH, 
With a most extensive Catalogue of 


PAPERS. 


otter Pa in great variety of qualities, fine 
barren Fist Cap. blue and white; Cut Cap, blue 
and white, ruled and plain ; Leger Papers of all kinds ; 
Drawing pipers; French Papers; Commercial and Packet 
Post, &e. dc. Also, a large assortment of Crane & Co.'s 
Colored Medium, of worl gabe and Parish & 


STATIONERY 


ll be commenced, embracing the usual full assortment 
oe Fancy und Staple Goods, Imported and Domestic ; 
Blank Books, Lead Pencils, Quills, &c. &c. 


ON TUESDAY MORNING, 27th MARCH, 


THE SALE OF BOOKS 


Will be commenced and continued in the order of the 
Catalogue until completed. 
On FRIDAY, 30th MARCH, at 12 o'clock, 
The STEREOTYPE PLATES, embracing many of 
uogstal value, will be sold. 
On SATURDAY MORNING, 3ist MARCH, 
The extremely valuable Invoice of 


ENGLISH BOOKS; 


Embracing by far the richest as ortment of illustrated and 
costly works hitherto offered at Trade Sale, will be sold. 
(These books are already received, so that no disappvint- 
ment will occur this time.) 


TERMS OF SALE, 


Purchasers from the whole Catalogue under $100, cash. 
—Parchasers from the whole Cutalogue (without reference 
to amounts trom particular Invoices) under $750. four 
months credit—over $750, four and six months credit--tor 
approved endorsed notes. A discount of one per cent. will 
be allowed on all purchases from the whole Catalogue 
exceeding $1000. 


Catalogues are now ready at No. 204 Broadway. 


mi0 tf 
NEW 
MEDICAL & SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 


LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Have Recently Published : 

MORFIT’S CHEMICAL AND PHARMACEUTIC MA- 
nipalations: A Manual of the Mechanical and Chemico- 
Mechanical Operations of the Laboratory, &c. &c. With 
423 lustrations. 

RANKING'S HALP-YEARLY ABSTRACT OF THE 
Medical Sciences, No. 8, for Janusry. 1849. 

RANKING'’S DIGEST OF MEDICAL LITERATURE, 
4 the years 1845, 46, 47, and 48. In 4 volumes, 8vo. 
sheep. 

THE MEDICAL EXAMINER AND RECORD OF 
Medical Science. Edited by Francis G. Smith. M.D., 
and David H. Tucker, M.D. No. 2, for February, pub- 
lished monthly. 

MEIGS ON THE DISEASES OF CHILDREN. 

STILLE'S ELEMENTS OF GENERAL PATHOLOGY. 

—— PRINCIPLES AND PRACTIVE OF MID- 

ery. 





They have nearly ready, 
BULL ON THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT OF 
Children in Health and Disease 


PROF. SIMPSON ON THE USE OF CHLOROFORM, 
Ether, &c., in Su and Mid vifery. 


NOAD'S CHEMICAL AN ALYSIS. With additions 
by an American Editor and numerous Illustrations. 

HARRIS'S DICTIONARY OF DENTAL SURGERY 
and Medical Terminology. 1 vol. Roya! 8vo. 

MATE AR D ROGERS’ MANUAL OF AUSCULTA- 


. A ; 
Prasale @, Sate BEE, new improved edition. By 


THE MEDICAL BXAMINER AND RECORD OF 
Medical Science. No. 3, for March, 1849, 


msef LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THE LITERARY WORLD; 


One Sanare of 18 lines, each insertion, os 


Lees trate: Wilif vies, - - 1000 
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TS PEARL OF DAYS, or the Advantages of the 
Sabbath to the Working Classes: By a Laborer's 
Daughter. The circumstances which called forth this 
volume are generally known. [tis written by the daugh- 
ter of a Scottish gardener, whose educational advantages 
were principally derived from her father and mother, 
forming in itself a most striking iNustration of the benefits 
of proper observance of the Sabbath. The book contains 
a sketch of the author's life, by herself, and a preface by 
an American clergyman, with illustrations. One vol. 
18mo_ Price 25 cents in paper covers; 37} cents in cloth ; 
and 50 cents in cloth, giltedges. With the usual discount 
to the Trade 

This book has received the highest commendations from 
the religious press in England and the United States. Six- 
teen Thousand copies have been sold at double the price 
of the American Edition. The Fourth Thousand of the 
American reprint is now ready. Every one who feels an 
interest in the proper observation of the Sabbath should 
buy, read, and circulate this excellent little work. 

Published by SAMUEL HUESTON, 

m10 it 139 Nassau street, New York. 


GEO. H. DERBY & CO., 
BUFFALO, 
Will Publish in a few days, 


Fremont’s Exploring Expedition, 


THROUGH THE 


Rocky Mountains, Oregon, and California. 





With additional * El Dorado" Matter, and several Portraits | 


and lilustrations. 460 pp. 12mo. muslin. 


ESSAYS AND REVIEWS, 
OR SCENES AND CHARACTERS: 


Being a Selection of the most Eloquent Passages from 
the Writings of T. Basinoron Macavutay, 
author of History of England. 


PROF. COVENTRY’S NEW WORK 
ON EPIDEMIC CHOLERA, 


BERING ITS 
History, Pathology, and Treatment. 


From Observations taken in Europe during the Past Year, 
by the Author. | vol. !2mo. muslin. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
YOUNG'S SCIENCE OF GOVERNMENT. 
12ino. 365 pp. 

COMBE’S UNIVERSAI. GUIDE TO HEALTH. New 
and enlarged edition, with Illustrations. 1 vol. 12mo. 
THE AMERICAN LADIES' AND GENTLEMEN'S 
Manual of Elegance, Fashion, and True Politeness. By 

Charles William Day. 1 beautiful vol. m3 4t 


1 vol. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
A valuable Work for Emigrants to California. 


THE MINER'S GUIDE: 
Or, Metallurgist’s Directory. 


By J. W. ORTON. 


This work embraces everything necessary for practical 
Mining and Metallurgy. It far surpasses any “ Goldume- 
ter” or “ Diving Rod” invented by modern conjurors. 
Most of the facts and principles are derived from sources 
not easily accessible; the whole forming a repertory of 
everything needful for the acquisition of the practical part 
of Geological Science. 

Emigrants to California should have a copy of this 
work, which will be found an excellent guide in their 
search for the precious metals. 

A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers. 
51 Joba street. 


Per Ship “ Akbar.” 
CANTON CARVED IVORY 


m3tf 





10 Sets small size, No. 1. 

15 “ larger “ No. 2. 

12 « te No. 3. 

14 « 59 No. 4. 

10 « valle No. 5. 

18 “ “ “ No. 6. 
For Sale at low prices, by 


SAM’L HART & CO., Importers of Stationery, 
160 Market street, Philadelphia, and 
82 John street, N.Y: 


110 ef 











EMPORIUM OF ART ROOMS, 
304 BROADWAY, 


Corner of Duane Street. 





WORKS ON PAINTING, SCULPTURE, 
MUSIC, &c. 


BOOK OF COSTUMES; or, Annals of Fashion, from 
the Earliest Period to the Present Time. [lustrated 
with numerous engravings on wood. 8vo. cloth. 

Lond. 1846. 


CAWSE (JOHN).—The Art of Painting Portraits, Land- 
scapes, Animals, Draperies, Satins, &c., in oii colors; 
practically explained by colored palettes; with an 
Appendix on cleaning and restoring Ancient Paintings, 
on Panel or Canvas, 8vo. cloth. 


DICTIONNAIRE HISTORIQUE DES MUSICIENS, 
Artistes et Amateurs morts ou vivans, par Al. Choron 
etF Fayolle. 2 vols. 8vo. calf. Paris, 1817. 


DICTIONARY OF MUSICIANS ; comprising the most 
important Biographical Contents of Gerber, Choron and 
Fayolle, Count Orloff, Dr. Burney, Sir John Hawkins, 
&c., &c. 2 vols. 8vo. calf. Lond. 1824. 


DESCRIPTION DES OBJETS D'ARTS qui con:posent 
le Cabinet de Feu M. le Baron V. Denon. 3 vols. 8vo. 
bds. Paris, 1826. 


EASTMAN. Treatise on Topographical Drawing, by 
8. Eastman, Lieut. United States Army. 8vo. cloth. 
New York, 1837. 


ELMES (JAMES). A General and Bibliographical Dic- 
tionary of the Fine Arts. 8vo. bds. Lond, 1826. 


FIELDING (T. H.) On the Theory and Practice of 
Painting in Oil and Water Colors, for Landscapes and 
Portraits ; including the preparation of Colors, Vehicles, 
Varnishes, &c., method of Painting in Wax or En 
caustic ; also on the chemical properties and perma- 
nency of colors, &c., with a Manual of Lithography. 
4th edition, illustrated with plain and colored plates. 
8vo. cloth, Lond, 1846. 


Do. Do. The Art of Engraving, with the various 
modes of operation in Etching, soft-ground etching, line 
engraving, chalk and stipple, Aquatint, Mezzotint, 
Lithography, Wood engraving, Medallic engraving, 
Electrography, and Photography. Illustrated with 
specimens of the different styles of engraving. Svo. 
cloth. Lond, 1841. 


FLAXMAN’S LECTURES ON SCULPTURE. Nu- 
merous fine plates. Royal 8vo. cloth. Lond. 1819. 


GARDINER (WILLIAM).—The Music of Nature: or, 
an attempt to prove that what is passionate and pleas- 
ing in the art of singing, speaking, and performing, 
upon musical instruments is derived from the sounds of 
the animated world. With curious and interesting 
illustrations. 8vo. cloth. Boston, 1841. 


GAVARD. Galeries Historiques de Versailles. Collec- 
tion de gravures reduites d'uprés les dessins originaux 
du grand ouvrage in-fulio sur Versailles publiées par 
C. Gavard, et précédée d'une notice par J. Janin. 8vo. 


bds. Paris, 1838. 
Do. do. do.  8vo. calf. Paris, 1838. 
GEMMAE ANTICHI DE MICHEL ANGELO. 4to. 

half calf. Romae, 1700. 
GRASSINEAU (JAMES).—Musical Dictionary. 8vo. 

calf. Lond. 1769. 


HAMILTON’S ENGLISH SCHOOL OF PAINTING 
and Scu!pture, engraved in outline, with descriptive and 
explanatory notices in English and French. 4 vols. 


12mo. cloth. Lond. 1831. 
HOGARTH (GEORGE). Musical History, Biography 
and Criticism. 2 vols. 12mo. cloth. Lond. 1838, 


HOWARD'S BIOGRAPHICAL ILLUSTRATIONS; 
containing 720 engraved portraits of distinguished indi- 
viduals. 4to. bds. Lond. 1831. 

m3 tf 


Lond. 1840. _ 
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rhe First Prayer in Congress. 
SEPTEMBER, 1774, 
IN CARPENTER’S HALL, PHILADELPHIA. 
EnoRavep On stext sy H. 8. Sapp, 
From an origival Picture by T. H. Matteson. 

With a graphic description from the pen of the venerable 
Joun ADAMs. 

WITH AN ENGRAVED KEY, 
Designating the Portraits of the Members present. 
Plate 20 by 25 inches, printed on fine paper 24 by 32. 
Proots $3; a tew copies on India Paper, $5. 

Just published by JOHN NEAL, 
56 Carmine street, New York. 

THE SPIRIT OF "76. Price $2. 

DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, 81 25. 

BOLTON ABBEY, $1 25. nti3m 


LAW BOOKS 


In Press, and Preparing for Publication, 


BY 
BANKS, GOULD & CO., 
LAW BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
No. 144 Nassau street, New York, and 


GOULD, BANKS & GOULD, 


No. 104 State street, Albany, N. Y. 
AMERICAN CHANCERY DIGEST. 
THIRD EDITION, 
Being a Digest of ali the Reports und Decisions in the 
United States Courts, and iu the Courts of the se- 
veral States, from the Earliest Period 
to the Present Time. 
By JOHN A. DUNLAP, Esgq., Counsellor at Law. 
VOL. UL BARBOUR’S CHANCERY REPORTS 
New York Successor of Paige. 

VOL. 1V. DENIO’S REPORTS SUPREME COURT 
New York. 

VOLS. XX. & XXL. ENGLISH CHANCERY REPORTS. 


Now published Verbatim, with American Notes, by 
Joun A. Dunbar, 


A TREATISE ON ‘THE LAW OF HUS- 
BAND AND WIFE, 

As Respects Property ; partiy founded upon Roper's Trea- 
tise, ard comprising Jacobs's Notes, and 
Additions thereto. 

By JOHN EDWARD BRIGHT, Esq., 

Of the Inner Temple, Barrister at Law. 

With American Notes and References. 
Leading Cases in Equity. 

A SELECTION OF LEADING CASES 
IN EQUITY. 

WITH NOTES BY 
FREDERICK THOMAS WHITE & OWEN DAVID 
‘TUDOR, Esqrs., of the Middle Temple. 

With Notes and References to American Decisions, by 
A Member of tie New York Bar. 

Graham on New Trials. 

AN ESSAY ON NEW TRIALS. 

By DAVID GRAHAM, Ese. 
Second Edition, Revised and Improved, with Notes and 
Keferences to all the Modern American Keports, 
by Davip Grauam, Juur. 


PHILLIPPS ON EVIDENCE. 
With all the lute decisions by Josnua M. Van Cort, Esq., 
Counsellor at Law. 
Four Voluines, with extensive Notes and References. 
By ESEK COWEN, 
One of the Judges of the Supreme Court of the State of 

New York, Assisted by Nicnotas Hitt, Junr., Cour- 
sellor ac Law, with a fuil Index to the 

Notes of Cowen & Hill. 

Siath American Edition. 
RAYSON respectfully informs his friends and the 
e public, that he is now prepared to execute the 
various forms of Bookbinding. especially books for Private 
Libraries aud Public Institutions, including Maps, Books 
of Engravings, Periodicals, Newspapers, to which he has 
given especial attention for many years. The greatest care 
is taken of the binding, inlaying of plates, the collation 
of let er press. Old Books repaired, and MSS. bound with 

skill and accuracy. 

Mr. Rayson appeals to his employment with various 
gentiemen of the city, and is at liberty to refer among 
others to the following, Philip J. Forbes, Esq, of the 
Society Library, Wm. Richardson, of the Mercantile 
Library, Dr. John Vandervoort, Hospital Library, James 
W. Beekman, Esq., Prof. John B. Beck, Wm. H. Harison, 

+» Dr. John Watson, Broadway. 

- B. The possessors of Audubon's work on the Natural 
— of Ned a completed, may have their 
volumes econom y and substantially bound by intrust- 
ing them to the subscriber. of 

Orders received by Mr. Rayson, if left directed to him 
at the Office of the Li World, 157 Broadway, or at 
his place of business, 38 st., corner of James. f 17 3m. 
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GRIGG, ELLIOT & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, 
WILL PUBLISH ON THE 5TH MARCH: 
Dr. Wood's Practice. 


A TREATISE 


ON THE 


PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. 


In two volumes, octavo. 
Second Edition, Improved. 
By GEORGE B. WOOD, M.D., 
Author of the “ Dispensatory of the U. 8.," &c. &c. 


We pronounce the Treatise of Dr. Wood to be one of 

the most valuable works that has come from the American 
ss, and exceedingly creditable to the zeal and abilities 

of the accomplished author.—Philadelphia Medical Ex- 
aminer. 

After carefully perusing it I have concluded to adopt it 
as one of my Text Books in my Lectures in this Institu- 
tion, and have given ita strong recommendation to my 
class. The article on Pernicious Fevers in invaluable to 
western practitioners under the present dintheses.— From 
J. P. Kintiann, Professor of Theory and Practice, Medi- 
cal Department, 1V.R. College, Cleveland, Ohio. 


They have also just published 
Dr. Morton’s New Work on Anatomy. 


AN ILLUSTRATED 


SYSTEM OF HUMAN ANATOMY, 


SPECIAL, MICROSCOPIC, AND PHYSIOLOGIVAL, 
Principally Designed for the Use of Practitioners and 
Students of Medicine. 

In one volume, Royal octavo. 


By SAMUEL GEORGE MORTON, MD. 
0H" This work is invaluable to the Medical Profession, 
and one of the most splendid as to Engravings and ‘l'ypo- 
graphical execution ever issued from the American press. 
No M.D. or Medical Student should be without a copy of 
this invaluable work. 


Dr. MecClellian’s Surgery. 
PRINCIPLES 


AND 


PRACTICE OF SURGERY. 


In one volume octavo. 
Containing the Recent Novelties and Improvements in that 
important Branch of Medical Science. 
By the late GEORGE McCLELLAN, M.D. 


SMITH’S NEW COMMON SCHOOL 
GEOGRAPHY, 


4to., Tustrated with numerous engravings, and particu- 
larly adapted for ali Common Schools, Academies, &c. 
This is a new work, and all persons ordering, will 
please say, Grigg, Elliot & Co.'s Editioa of Smith's Geo- 
graphy. 


THE AMERICAN MANUAL: 


Containing a Brief Outline of the Origin and Progress of 
Political Power, and the Laws of Nations; a Com- 
mentary on the Constitution of the United Sintes of 
North America, and a lucid Exposition of the Duties 
and Responsibilities of Voters, Jurors, and Civil Magis- 
trates; with Questions, Definitions, and Marginal Exer- 
cises. 


Adapied to the use of Schools, Academies, and the Public. 
By JOSEPH BARTLETT BURLEIGH, A.M. 


GRIGG, ELLIOT & CO., 
£24 3t No. 14 North Fourth st., Philadelphia. 


~ EMPURIUM OF ART ROOMS. 
W. A. GREENE. 
No. 304 Broadway, corner Duane street. 


COMPLETE and attractive assortment of Engrav- 

ings, English, French, and German, line, mezzotint, 
and stipple, and lithographs, of every variety of subject, 
comprising the works of the old and modern masters, in 
store or imported to order. 

Paintings, Water Color and Pencil Drawings, Artists’ 
Stationery, Books of Design, Galleries and Works in all 
departments of the Fine and useful Arts. 

Consignments or Commissions relating to the Fine Arts, 
promptly attended to. 

Desired articles from W. A. Colman's stock furnished at 
the market prices, in accordance with an arrangement just 
completed with him. fi7ze 














JOSEPH GILLOTTs 
STEEL PENS. 


MANUFACTURER’S WAREHOUSp 


91 Joun STREET, CORNER oF Goxp, 


New York. 


The success of Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pen has been vy. 
PARALLELED. The annual sale, reaching now ONE 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY MILLIONS, proves cop. 
clusively the favor with which it has been received py 
both the AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PUBLIC. {is 
combination of purasitiry with ELasticity, adaptation 
in its variety of patterns to the different styles of hand- 
writing, and its comparative cheapness, are the acknow- 
ledged characteristics of this inimitable Pen. 


A large and complete stock constantly on hand on cards 
and in boxes, of one gross each, consisting in part of 


PRINCIPALITY. 


EXTRA FINE AND MEDIUM POINTs. 





CALIGRAPHIC. 


ON BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CARDS, 





WASHINGTON PEN, 


ON ILLUMINATED CARDS, FINE POINTS. 





PATENT, DAMASCUS, 


PERUVIAN, 
NEW YORK FOUNTAIN. 


These are adapted to moderate strength of 
Hand Writing. 


PATENT MAGNUM BONUM, 


DOUBLE DAMASCUS, EAGLE. 
For Bold and rapid writing, 
Engrossing, &c. 








VICTORIA 


AND 


CROTON. 





The most popular Pens—for a light and 
Sine hand. 


The Cards of the Croton comprise siz 


beautiful views of the Croton 
Water- Works. 


LADIES’ PEN; SCHOOL; AMERICAN 
PRINCE ALBERT ; QUEEN’S OWN; 
BARONIAL; LITHOGRAPHIC, 
AND MAPPING. 
A large assortment of cueap Pens in boxes. 
Holders of every description, &c. 





jyl tt HENRY OWEN, Ageni 





No. 110.] 


ites the attention of the Trade, and 
(“eon eee to the following valaable 
and ‘Soteresting Works, which he will sell on the most 
favorable terns: XTON 
SIR THOMAS FOWELL BU N. 
vee. POPULAR lirE OF GEORGE FOX. 
wre OF THE LATE WILLIAM ALLEN. 2 vols. 


IRN YMNS. 
THOUGHTS ON HABIT AND DISCIPLINE. By J. J. 





om HENRY LONGSTRETH, 

Bookseller and Publisher, 
fi7te 347 Market street, Put: ADELPHIA. 
—saisiplaiiailgiaiagien 


ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, 


=R 
PRINTER, 
~ 

112 FULTON STREET, N. Y. 
CRAIGHEAD having replenished his Office with a 
large assortment of vew and handsome type, is pre- 
pared to execute printing of every description in the best 

style and on the most reasonable terms. 
Books in Foreign ape abe Latin, Greek, French, &c. 
rinted with accuracy and ¢ espatch. Gentlemen residing 
¥ a distance, and unable to superintend the passage of 
their works through the press, may depend ‘as heretofore) 
upon the utmost care being taken to ensure theircorrect- 


To Publishers and Printers. 


THE SUBSCRIBERS, 
Artists and Engravers on Wood, 
From London, 

EG to inform Publishers, Printers, etc., that they are 

prepared to execute any description of work in the 
above line in a first-ratemanner. A large assortment of 
specimens may be seen in every style of the Art. 
LESLIE, TRAVER & RENNIE. 

86 Broadway. N Y. 
Opposite Trinity Church. 


J. K. FISHER, 


fistorical and Portrait Painter, 
79 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. n25 
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UNRIVALLED COLLECTION 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


The subscribers have just received from Paris, large ad- 
ditions to their French stuck, suitable fur the approaching 
Holidays, embracing 

I. 
BOOKS FOR CHILDREN of every grade and degree of 
advancement, many of which are very prettily illus: 
trated with plain and colored engravings. 


TI, 
STORIES, HISTORIES, VOYAGES, TRAVELS, AND 
Riographies, for youth; a large assortment, and taste- 
fully bound. 


iil. 

STANDARD FRENCH LITERATURE, including the 
works of the more popular French authors, in plain and 
fancy bindings—illustrated. 

Iv. 

LARGER AND MORE BEAUTIFUL EDITIONS OF 
the same class of books—richly and profusely illustrat- 
ed, and most beautifully bound. 

Orders from the Trade solicited. 
ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, 
a2 tf 411 Broadway. 





PINE ENGRAVINGS, PAINTINGS, AND OTHER 
WORKS OF ART 


Williams & Stevens, 

No. 353 Broadway, a short distance above the Park, 
Importers and Dealers in English, French, and 
German Line and Mezzotint Engravings ; 

Lithographs, Studies, Views, &c., 
A™= constantly ae with a full assortment in the 


Steu among 
French and German, will be found in all their attractive 
Variety, constantly on hand, 021 
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“ The only work which comes up to my idea of what an Arithmetic should be.” 


ee nf ‘ |’ 
CHASE’S COMMON SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 

_ The COMMON SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, which has attracted so much attention by its 
originality and valuable improvements, was first published on the 10th of July. Although less 
than five months have since elapsed, it has been introduced into all the Public Schools in the 
cities of Cambridge and Worcester, and into District Schools, Academies, and High Schools, in 
various parts of New England, New York, and Pennsylvania. No other Arithmetic has ever been 
received with such general favor, and none has established so extensive a reputation in so short 
a ume, 

In confidently recommending it as superior to any other work of the kind, the publishers 
invite an examination, with particular reference to its superiority in the following respects :— 
Bar embraces the onxy system in which a natural and strictly philosophical arrangement is 
adopted. 

Il.—It contains a greater number of or1GinaL features and improved methods of operation, 
than any other arithmetic. 

II!.—It embraces the whole subject in a single volume, and contains much valuable informa- 
tion in addition to the matter usually given. 

1V.—Although it is the most thorough work on the subject, it is at the same time the simplest 
treatise adapted to the use of schovls. 

V.—It dispenses with MorE THAN THRTY of the unnecessary and perplexing rules that are 
given in other works. 

Vi.—tIt has no arbitrary and partial methods, like the linking system in Alligation. 

VII.—It contains the most copious practical Exercises, there being nearly 9000 Examples. 

VIII.—It is entirely analytical, and all the principles are explained with remarkable concise- 
ness and clearness. 

1X.—It combines Decimals and Integers in the simple rules, and treats of Fractions in such a 
manner as to divest the subject of all difliculty. 


EXTRACTS FROM OPINIONS OF EXPERIENCED TEACHERS AND MATHEMATICIANS. 


A very complete treatise on Arithmetic proper.—Rev. Cyrus Pierce, Principal of Massachusetts State Normal 
School at W. Newton. 


‘The only work which comes up to my idea of what an Arithmetic should be.— Elbridge Smith, Principal of Cam- 
bridge High School. 

li is superior to any similar work with which we are acquainted—N. Wheeler, Wm E Starr, Geo. P. Fisher, 
Teachers of Worcester High School. 

In every gesert most happily adapted to the wants of the Common Schools.—Rufus Putnam and Edward Jocelyn, 
Principals Of Salem High Schools. 

One of the best school books | have ever seen.—.4. 7. W. Wright, Principal of Philadelphia Normal School. 

The peculiarities noticed in the preface, as well as others, do exist, aud are decided improvements.—C. B. Metcalf 
and C. L. Baker, Principals of Worcester Gran.mar Schools 

Decidediy superior, in many points, to any Arithmetic within my knowledge.— Warren Lazelle, Sec. of Worcester 
School Committee ; for eighteen years Principal of the Boys’ English High School. 

it uppears to we to exhibit an unusual degree of conciseness and accuracy in the statement of principles. and to 
maintain a systematic arrangement throughout.—Rev. Seth Sweetser, formerly Tutor of Mathematics in Harvard 
University. 

| know of none among our numerous treatises on Arithmetic, that I should pronounce its equal.—Josiah Clark, 
Preceptor of Leicester Academy. 


A work of extraordinary merit and scholarship.—Goold Brown, author of the “ Institutes of English Grammar.” 


The above extracts are from only a few of the numerous recommendations that have been received. In every 
place where the book has been introduced, it is spoken of in terms of unqualified approbation. 

Copies will be furnished for examination, to Teachers and School Committees, gratuitously. 

‘The work may be ovtaised from the publishers, A. Hutcuinson & Co., Worcester, Mass., and from Wm. H. Hill 
& Co., 32 Cornhill, Boston; Leavitt, T'row & Co., 191 Broadway, New York; Merriam, Chapin & Co., Springfield ; 
Brown & Parsons, Hartford, Ct.; Alling. Seymour & Co., Rochester, N. Y.; Gladding & Proud, Providence, R. L. ; 
J. & C. Edwards, Norwich, Ct.; Uriah Hunt & Son, Philadelphia ; Cowan, Dickinson & Co., Knoxville, Tennessee , 
and orders can be transmitted through any Booksellers in the United States. 





A. HUTCHINSON & CO 
Worcester, Mass., Nov. 30, 1848. a2 


GRECA MAJORA. 


The Subscribers would call the attention of Classical 
‘Teachers and Students to their New Edition of 


\ / : 

Greca Majora. oe 
In 2 vols. 8vo. printed on fine paper, and bound in a neat! ¢\ ® ] 

and mre ny cee go presenting a better 1 Charlotte Elizabeth S Works ; 

of this book than has ever been issued. : 
This work is particulurly adapted to the higher Greek Embracing the Productions on which the Close of 

Classes, as it is the only medium through which extracts | her Life was Spent. 
- mag os Ley mora A —_ peg can a - oq ng This edition of one of the most popular of modern 
The first volume evoted to Prose, the second to Verse. 
The wggeet er. Lon the ge sm — ag —— works ee crane ~ rides Sra ay for 
copious selections are given: Herodotus, ucydides, ’ . 
Xenophon, Lysias, Isocrates, Demosthenes, Piato, Aristo-| —‘T'wo volumes octavo, beautifully Illustrated with 
tle, Diovysius Halicarnassus, Longinus, Theophrastus, | Greet. Esenavines 


Aeli . Polybius, H . Hesiod, Apollonius) 
of Khodes, Sophocles, Laripides, Theveritus, Blon, Mos, HEROES OF PURITAN ‘TIMES. 
With an Introduction, 


chus, &c. Also a Miscellaneous Collection of Hymns, 
By JOEL HAWES, D.D. 


Odes, Peans, &c. This work thus contains within itself 
THE OLD STONE HOUSE; 


a library of Greek literature, furnished at a smaull cost, 
which otherwise could hardly be obtained at all. 

Or, Patriot’s Fireside. 
By Prof. JOS. ALDEN. 


URLAH HUNT & SON, Pabdlisher and Bookseller, 
m3 tf 
COUNT RAYMOND, 


44 North Fourth st., Philad 
And the Crusade against the Albigenses under 


STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. 
Pope Clement III. 


Rare C. VALENTINE, 45 Gold Street, New 
York, having furnished his Stereoryre Founpry 

By CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH. 
With Illustrations. 


with materials fur executing orders in every branch of his 
business, solicits a continuance of the liberal patronage he 

HISTORY OF WESTERN NEW YORK. 
By Rev. J. H. HOTCHKIN. 


has heretofore received. 
M. W. DODD 


His facilities for stereotyping heavy works at short 
Brick Church Chapel, opposite City Hall. 


uw 





Recently Published, or in Press. 


A NEW AND MORE COMPLETE EDITION 








notice and for executing MatuematicaL Works, and 
Worxs in Foreion Layevaces, with elegance and 
accuracy, are believed not to be surpassed by those of any 
similar establishment in the country. 

Jobs of every description executed on the most favorable 


Specimens of work will at all times be furnished, and 
references given to the most respectable publishers in the 
United States. 
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New and Valuable Works 














PUBLISHED BY 
MESSRS. HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 


ODP LL LOLVOLOOI™OOOwo— Os ———OOOOne— Orne 


BULWER LYTTON’SCAXTONS: A FAMILY PICTURE. 
Part I. Price 18} cts. 


There is much true eloquence, natural and fervent feeling, and vigorous delineation of 
character in his work.—London Examiner. 


To the brilliant qualities which recommend Sir E. Bulwer Lytton to the multitude of 
readers, he adds one quality, which must always endear him to men who feel an inte- 
rest in the destiny of their species. Lt is impossible to rive from any of his works with- 
out being more or less smitten by his bold views, his love of truth, and without feeling 
an elevation of purpose somewhat akin to his own.— Morning Chronicle. 


FRANKLIN ILLUSTRATED, Parr V. 


Price 25 cents. To be completed in 8 paris. 
With numerous exquisite designs by CHapman. 

The great American printer of the Inst century well deserves that the volume in 
which the incidents of his life are recorded should be one of the finest samples of Ame- 
rican typography.— Evening Post. 

When this edition is completed, it will possess a beauty and worth which can scarcely 
be too highly appreciated.—NV. Y. Evangelist. 

Every family ought to subscribe fora work of such intrinsic and extrinsic value.— 
Courier and Enquirer. 


THE UNION OF CHURCH AND STATE. 
By REV. BAPTIST NOEL, M.A. 
12mo. muslin, $1 25. 
Few works on Ecclesiastical subjects have been so widely read, or exerted so power- 


ful an influence as the present essay. The material is skilfully arranged, the arguments 
conclusive, and animated with a glowing and impassioned fervor.—Journ. of Commerce. 


LAMARTINE’S RAPHAEL. 


12mo. Price 25 cts. 
Tt is a brilliant production, full of dazzling beauties of style, and gems of thought.— 
Phil. Dollar Newspaper. 
it is the best sustiined effort, dressed in the most gorgeous style, that the author has 
ever written ; and its appewrance has been most cordiilly greeted. Profound views of 
human life, scenes of passion, torrents of emotion, beautifal scenery, are everywhere 
presented in aglowing and gorgeous style.— Baltimore 4merican. 


JUDGE THORNTON’S OREGON AND CALIFORNIA. 
2 vols. 12mo. with Map and E igravings—$1 75. 

This book presents a more fully descriptive account of the country, its resources, natu- 
ral history, geology, &c., than any other work yet before the public; white its narrative 
of the pe’ SD co and perilous adventures of a party of emigrants to California, in thrill- 
ing interest exceeds anything of the kind extant.—Christian Iatelligencer. 

We should esteem the book to be a valuable one, both as a work of reference, and 
especially as a guide for the emigrant to those regions.—Churchman. 


We are delighted with this work. [tis beyond all question the best in tone, spirit, ac- 
curacy, truthfulness, and permanent value, of any work that we have yet seen on 
Oregoa and California. tts tone is elevated, far above the range of ordinary travel 
books; its spirit republican, baptized in the fountains of Christianity; its incidents, 
pleasing. thrilling, interesting, and no doubt trathful, and of great value to every emi- 
grant andtraveller, Oregon or California bound.—American Spectator. 





HISTORY OF HANNIBAL. 
By JACOB ABBOTT. 
12mo. with Illuminated Title Page and other Embellishinents. 
Muslin, 60 cts. 

Hannibal's adventurous career was well selected as the subject of a historics| sketch 
and his characier as a warrior and statesman is glowingly and impartially drawn — 
Literary American. ; 

A striking and vigorous portrait of the great Carthsginian General has Mr. Abbott pre- 
sented ina brief space. The very essence of history has been extracted, and clothed 
with the interest ofa personal narrative. Young readers will eagerly peruse it, und ae. 
quire a taste for historical reading. which perhaps no dull chapter of Rowan histor 
would ever have inspired —NV. Y. Evangelist. ’ 


MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


From the Accession of James Il. With original Portrait of the Author. 
8vo. muslin, $2 per vol. ; sheep extra, $2 25 per vol. Vols. I. and LU. now ready, 


The domestic and the external life of the British nation are to be distinctly portrayed 
A perfect history cun never be written; but the approximation has been imade by Mr. 
Macaulay to this consummate idex!.— London Times. ; 

What American has not read Macaulay? That this ey | will be popniar with 
Americans, we have no doubt. This History will become a household work. The 
reader is borne along impetuously from p»ge to page, and is unable to lav aside the yo- 
lume, unless for necessary rest or business, until it is completed.— Recorder. 


PROF. M‘CLINTOCK AND CROOKS’S 
SERIES OF 
ELEMENTARY GREEK AND LATIN BOOKS, 
MEBLISHED AND IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION. 
Designed for the Use of Schools and Colleges. 


ty At the request of many terchers, the plan of the Series has been altered for the 


| purpose of introducing a Latin Reader as the “ Second Book in Lutin.” The First 


and Second Books in Latin and Greek will thus afford all that is necessary in prepyra 
tory training, betore beginning the regular reading of the classic authors. The “ /ntro- 
duction to Writing Latin” wii\ form the work heretofore announced as the “ Second 
Book in Latina,” which has been long in careful preparation. 


First Book in Latin. 
Containing Grammar, Exercises, and Vocabularies, on the Method of 
Constant Imitation and Repetition. 
With Sammaries of Etymology and Syntax. I2mo. sheep extra, 75 cents. 
(Fifth Edition.) 


First Book in Greek. 
Containing a full View of the Forms of Words, with Vocabularies and 
copious Exercises, on the Method of constant Imitation and Repetition. 
I2mo. sheep extra. 75 ceuts. (Second E lition.) 

T had tried all sorts of books, from Adams's and Ross's down to Andrews and Stoi- 
dard's, Wells's, Krebs’s, Cleveland's, and lastly Arnold's, and think the “ First Book” 
incomptribly superior as a practical work to any otherin use.—C. W. Brake, Pria- 
cipal of Prune Street Classical Academy, Philadelphia. 





To be Published Immediately. 


THE MIDNIGHT SUN. 
By FREDERIKA BREMER. 
Author of “ Brothers and Sisters,’ &e. &c. 
‘Translated by Mary Howirt. Price 124 cents. 

Miss Bremer possesses beyond any other living writer of her class, the power of 
realizing to the im»gination every individual she introduces. The moral beauty and 
womanly purity which sterdily illaminate her narrative, must receive implicit admira- 
tion on all hands.— London Examiner. 


GIESELER’S COMPENDIUM OF ECCLESIASTICAL 
HISTORY. 
From the Fourth Edinburgh Edition, Revised and Amended. 
Translated from the German by SAMUEL DAVIDSON, LL.D. 8vo. 
Gieseler's Ecclesiastical History is considered by scholars both in Europ? and America 
as a perfect text book of the subject. Professor Davidson is deemed one of the very best 
Biblical scholars of the age. 


DR. CHALMERS’S POSTHUMOUS DISCOURSES. 
This volume forms the sixth of the series, and contains a series of unpublished Ser- 
mons ani Discourses, illustrative of the different stages of the ministry of this distin- 
guished divine. ‘They are said to possess exceeding interest, and toevince in the highest 
degree the capacious powers of his masterly intellect. 


MARRYATT’S THE LITTLE SAVAGE; 
Being the History of a Boy left — upon an uninhabited Island. 
12mo. 


CARLYLE’S PROSE TRANSLATION OF DANTE’S 
INFERNO. 


We are much mistaken if this work does not make the immortal Italian familiar to 
thousands who are but barely acquainted with his name, and more highly appreciated 
than ever, even by those who have fancied that they studied him well. It is a rich 
storehouse of literary wealth, and wisdom, and genius.—Literary Gazette. 





MARDI: AND A VOYAGE THITHER. 


By HERMAN MELVILLE, ESQ. 
Author of “ Omoo,” “ Typee,” &e. 

Mr. Melville’s new production will be fund fully to sustain the brilliant reputation of 
his previous works. Redolent of stirring interest,—glowing and picturesque in style. and 
powerfully dramatic in its construction, xs a work of art, it will doubtless add fresh 
lustre to its author's name in the world of letters. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES: 


From the first settlement of the country to the organization of the government under (be 
Federal Constitution, &c. 
By RICHARD HILDRETH, ESQ. : 

The product of over seven years unremitted literary toil, this important work will 
present in a compact and popular form, the first complete history of the United Stules 
that has ever appeared. ‘The style is characterized by great perspicnity, force. and 
Caen ne eng the narrative is unencumbered, and the tone of the history sound and 
scholarlike. 


BEECHER’S THE INCARNATION; 


Or, Pictures of the Virgin and her Son. 
With an Introductory Rong. by Mes. Hangist Beecuer Stowe. 
1 » Maslin. 


As its title indicates, this work consists of a series of pictures, eloquent, artistic. and 
beautiful as well as unique, in design. {t is an attempt to sapply ia a connected form 
those passages and phases in the Saviour's life which have not been recorded in the 
Sacred Volume, and which must therefore be left mostly to conjecture. The work bear 
evidence of much learning and skill, and abounds with descriptive passages glowing wi 
all the warmth and beauty characteristic of an Oriental imagination. 


A HISTORY OF WONDERFUL INVENTIONS. 
With Illustrations. 2 vols. 12mo. 








